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there’s a new flow 
of copper in Chile! 


On November 5, 1952, the first copper was 
poured from Chile Exploration Company’s 
new Sulphide Plant at Chuquicamata, Chile. 
Thus was marked the beginning of a new 
cycle of development of the Chuquicamata 
Mine —the tapping of the huge reserves of 
copper sulphide ore. 


Heretofore, Chile Exploration Company had 
mined and treated only the oxide type ores, 
producing in recent years about 360,000,000 
pounds of copper annually. Now, with the 
new plant, the Company is beginning to 
mine and process the sulphide ore under- 
lying the oxide ore zone. The Sulphide Plant, 
begun late in 1948 to handle the increasing 
amounts of sulphide ore encountered in the 
pit, is built on a scale in keeping with the 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Molten ‘‘matte” from the reverberatory furnace being 
charged into a converter at Chile Exploration Com- 
pany's new Chuquicamata Sulphide Plant. The “blister” 
product of the converter, about 99% copper, is being 
shipped to Anaconda's Raritan Copper Works at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, for electrolytic refining. 


magnitude of the ore body. From this multi- 
million dollar project will come a steadily 
increasing flow of copper until its output 
capacity, coupled with that of the existing 
oxide plant, exceeds 500,000,000 pounds of 
copper a year. 


This expansion of Chilean copper production 
is only one part of Anaconda’s company-wi 

expansion, improvement and modernization 
program. Other phases of this program are 
increased zinc production . . . an aluminum 
reduction plant... a new “open pit” copper 
mine at Yerington, Nevada...increasing Cop 
per production from Butte mines . .. modern- 
ization and expansion of fabricating plants. 
All serve the same purpose: more metals for 


the metal-hungry U. S. economy. 52328-A 


The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 

Anaconda Sales Company 

International Smelting and Refining Company 
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to use motor bar... 


Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now—for the first time—you can add and list without 
depressing a motor bar! On this remarkable National 
every amount key is its own motor bar, because every 
key is electrified! ‘ 

Simply press the keys you want to add—the machine 
does it instantly! Your hand need never leave the “Live” 
Keyboard when adding amounts. You save up to 50% 
hand motion. 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 
ever to press two or more keys at once—more time- 
Saving! All ciphers print automatically—still more time 
Saved! Operators love it—they do their work with so 
much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of 
this “Live” Keyboard. See a demonstration today ! 


“Live” Keyboard is 
combined with 8 other 
time-saving features 
found only on National: 
Automatic Clear Signal ® Sub- 
tractions in red @ Automatic 
Credit Balance @ Automatic 
space-up of tape when total 
prints @ Large Answer Dials 
@ Easy-touch Key Action ® 
Full-Visible Keyboard ® 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron 9, on1o 


For demonstration phone the nearest 
National office or National dealer. 
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He sculptures steel 
with a 7000-ton press 


HAT’S Alex Janathan standing near the 

press jaws. A United States Steel employee 
since he was sixteen, he has been a pressman 
for the last 18 years. He’s a key man on one of 
the key jobs in the Forgings Division of our 
Homestead Works. 

With his seasoned press crew that is trained 
to give split-second response to his working 
signals, Alex can press forge a 500,000-pound 
ingot, to the size and shape he wants, as easily 
as a blacksmith shapes a horseshoe. And he can 
hold the finished dimensions to exact tolerance. 

At a glance, he can spot an ingot that isn’t 
cooling evenly on the press, and he’ll work it to 


break scale from the hot side so it will cool 
evenly and work uniformly. 

No mechanical device could do the job of 
this one man. 

Manufacture of high-quality forgings re- 
quires a combination of the best steel, machines 
and men. Every U-’S’S Quality Forging, like 
every one of our products, is produced from our 
steel on the most modern machines by men like 
Alex Janathan—men with the experience, the 
skill and the firm determination to turn out the 
finest steel products that money can buy. 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Are Railroads on their toes? 


Since I am a subscriber to your 
valued and valuable magazine, and 
since I have spent all my mature life 
in the service of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Seaboard Air Line Railroads, 
now retired, I am naturally interested 
in your editorial in the February 15 
issue entitled: “Are Railroads On Their 
Toes?,” and surprised at conditions 
existing, as portrayed, either on the 
Atlantic Coast Line or Seaboard Air 
Line, 

The above mentioned roads are the 
only lines running through trains be- 
tween New York and Palm Beach, and 
it is my opinion that the service on 
both these roads, especially their 
winter trains, are “tops” in any lan- 
guage. You certainly must have struck 
an off day in making your trip. 

—W. T. PULLEN, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


I am glad to note you are belabor- 
ing the railroads for their lack of serv- 
ice. Your editorial, “Are Railroads On 
Their Toes?” was very good and, I 
hope, has some effect on the com- 
panies. —H. M. MERRIMAN Jpr., 

St. Michael, Md. 


I just read with interest your article 
“Are Railroads On Their Toes?” . . . 
Though you didn’t mention the name 
of the carrier, the type of service is 
typical of the “Substandard Railroad 
of the World.” —ManktTIN C. BAER, 

Placerville, Calif. 


You are aware, I am sure, that rail- 
roads are the only form of transporta- 
tion in the U.S.A. which pays all of 
its own way—oh, yes, the Government 
gave the railroads some $1.25 per acre 
land 100 years ago and charged them 
hundreds of times this amount in land 
grant rates). 

About one-half the cost of airplane 
travel is paid by subsidies and one- 
half by the passenger. The railroads 
pay through general taxes a part of 
the subsidy. —R. T. SHARPLEs, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Your editorial in the Feb. 15 issue 
“Are Railroads On Their Toes?” 
brought nostalgic memories of “bump- 
ing thru Georgia” on my way to Flor- 
ida. Those southern locomotive en- 
gineers surely had a heavy hand on 
the throttle! Some contrast with the 
Illinois Central’s Chicago electric com- 
muter service. —H. Roy Mosnart, 

Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
[See page 37, “Postscript.” ] 


I certainly got a kick out of your 
February 15 Forses as it had a story 
on Paramount, and a darn good story. 
I think, in fact, that Fores is getting 
better every day... . 

I also like Mr. B. C. Forses’ com- 
ment about railroads and Mr. Malcolm 
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Forbes’ comment about roast beef. 
There should be a lot more of that and 
I’m glad to see you're taking the lead. 
—G. M. Loes, 

E. F. Hutton & Company, 

New York, N. Y. 


Texas Li’l Darling 


The February 15 issue of your 
famous ForBEs MAGAZINE expr 
some wonder, in your editorial, as to 
why Florida hotels are not full this 
season. The Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas is one of the reasons why the 
hotels are not full. The hotels in Mc- 
Allen have been running full for the 
last two or three weeks and have been 
running comfortably full ever since the 
middle of December. Not only are the 
hotels in McAllen, Texas, overflowing, 
but all of the tourist courts are filled 
to capacity. During the past two weeks 
we have been compelled to send 
tourists as far as 35 miles away to 
find lodging. 

As I write this letter today, I am 
sitting here in my shirt sleeves looking 
through my open window at oranges, 
roses and bananas growing in the yard. 

—Paut T. VICKERs, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
McAllen, Texas. 


Everglades 

... your magazine states: “the Ever- 
glades is larger than the combined 
areas of Connecticut, Delaware, and 
New Jersey.” Then, the article goes on 
to state that the Everglades consists of 
4,500,000 acres. 

Thinking the former statement er- 
roneous, I investigated carefully and 
discovered the following facts, which I 
believe can be verified in any atlas: 
(1) the combined area of Connecticut, 
Delaware, and New Jersey equals 14,- 
902 square miles; (2) the area of the 
Everglades equals, if the figure of 4,- 
500,000 acres is correct, approximately 
7,000 square miles. These figures prove 
to me that the Everglades is less than 
half the size of the combined area of 
the three above mentioned states. 

.. . I have a wager with my father 
concerning the veracity of the above 
mentioned statement. 

—Marvin A. GorDoNn, 
Milton, Mass. 


Chalk one up for Gordon fils—the 
latest Everglades figure, as reported by 
Hammond and Rand McNally, is about 
5,000 square miles.—Ep. 


Presidential Offspring 
In the issue of December 15, 1952, 
under the heading “U.S. Way Is Bet- 
ter,” you state: “Nor does the offspring 
of any United States President cut any 
broad swath now.” 
Don’t you think that you are a bit 
rough on Senator Robert A. Taft? 
—SAMUEL RAYMOND Doses, 
Camden, N. J. 


My error—a very bad one.—B.C.F. 











TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Reduce Federal taxes moderately this 
year. 


True, there’s much to be said con. 


But voters were led to expect favor- 
able action from Ike. 


A cut might do something to spur 
governmental economies. 


It would also stimulate business activ- 
ity were things inclined to lag by-and- 
by. 


Very wise: 50% instead of 75% stock 
margins. 


Public investing in equities is wholesome, 
deserves reasonable encouragemnt. 


No danger of irresponsible speculation 
under the new rule. 


Why should buying of stock be the one 
thing forbidden except on prohibitive 
down-payments? 


lke so far is doing excellently. 


His choices for important posts have 
been, almost without exception, admir- 


able. 


Suggestion to the President: Appoint a 
confidence-commanding Committee to 
analyze all pending anti-trust suits. 


Seems absurd, pathetic, to label octo- 
genarian du Ponts arch criminals, U.S. 
enemies. 


Has any other family, any enterprise, 
contributed as much to American na- 
tional strength, world leadership? 


We will need robust prosperity, full-fiood 
remunerative employment during the 
next few years as never before. 


Lower tariffs to the utmost feasible. 


Henry Ford II’s recommendations are 
commendable, embody farseeing states- 
manship. 


To live, the U.S. must let live, let 
thrive. 


“Trade, not aid.” One hundred per 
cent sound. 


The new atmosphere at Washington 
should mean future stability. 


No reason for panic! 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





WHEN worKERs began painting Phila- 
delphia City Hall’s decorative metal- 
work, sensitive sculptor Giuseppe Don- 
ato shuddered at hiding the “noble 
patina” only age can give to bronze. 
He exploded: “It’s a damnable thing 
to ruin ornamental bronzes by smearing 
them with gold dust and banana oil.” 
Town fathers paused to reconsider. 

On the heels of his outburst, Wal- 
lach’s, a Manhattan clothier, violated 
huckster art—whose own patina is no 
stranger to banana oil—by printing a 
frustrated customer’s complaint of poor 
service, failure to deliver, faulty alter- 
ations. “We accept all the blame,” 
blurbed the store with rare humility. 
“Chalk it up as an error. We strive for 
perfection, but every so often, being 
human, we boot one.” 

But the drift toward calling a spade 
a spade got greatest impetus in Chi- 
cago. A few months ago, Henry Ford 
II’s top ad men gave the nod to promo- 
tion copy praising his grandfather’s 
revolutionary declaration of the eight- 
hour, $5-day. By the time copy hit the 
presses, young Henry made notable 
news of his own in a talk to newsmen 
at the Inland Daily Press Association. 
To spur American leadership toward 
free world trade, said the boyish motor 
mogul, “we should write a new law 
without loopholes encouraging the 
most rapid possible elimination of all 
tariffs.” 

“We businessmen constantly applaud 
competition and private enterprise,” he 
contended, “and damn socialism and 
planned economies. We accuse our 
foreign neighbors of lacking the kind 
of spirit which has made American in- 
dustry great. We implore them to fol- 
low our example and get off our backs. 
So I just say, let’s practice what we 
preach, where it will do us and our 
allies some real good. 

“Let’s give our friends a fair crack 
at the American market.” 

To buttress his plea, world-minded 
Ford sounded his conviction that “a 


ee 


considerable growth in our foreign 
trade—imports as well as ex 

would be a continuing shot in the arm 
to our whole economy.” From the ab. 
sorption of $5 or $6 billion worth of 
goods from abroad each year . . , “bys. 
iness would benefit, labor would bene. 
fit, and the consumer—that means all 
of us—would benefit very materially,” 

The heart of the matter, diagnosed 
the motor man, “is that if the U, §, 
does not supply markets for the nations 
of the world which are not yet cay 
in the spider’s web of Soviet Russi 
those nations cannot exist as free 
nations and will sooner or later be 
drawn into the web, one way of an 
other.” as 

To strengthen non-red countries since 
1946, recalled Ford, “we have per 
suaded the free nations largely to abar 
don long-established and vital trade 
patterns with the Soviet orbit and seek 
new patterns in the West.” He called 
this new setup a “constricted economic 
pond” in which “the U. S. moves like 
a giant whale. With each lazy swish 
of his tail, the smaller fish swim for 
their lives. And if the whale begins to 
thrash about in earnest, his neighbors 
are in danger of being flung—not just 
up the creek, but completely out of 
the creek. 

“Clearly, if we want our friends to 
throw in their economic lot with us,” 
warns he, “we must assure them that 
the U.S. will be a responsible and 1e- 
liable leader.” 

To this end, Ford suggested, the 
U. S. must (1) drop ail tariffs; (2) 
abandon completely the quota system 
“which is contrary to every princi 
of free enterprise”; (3) kill the Buy 
American Act; (4) enact prom 
a workable law for simplifying cus- 
toms procedures. “Many of those pro- 
cedures have the intended purpose of 
submerging imports under a virtually 
impenetrable cascade of red tape.” 

Answering the faint-hearted in anti- 
cipation, Ford pointed to “the tremen- 
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No, Duncan Miller, Vermont logger (pic- 
tured left), is no industrial giant, but his 
power and lubrication needs are just as 
vital, and served just as assiduously by 
Cities Service. Cities Service is proud of 
its long and successful record serving 
2 America’s top industrial organizations, 
but it is equally proud of its record with the “Duncan Millers.” 








Says Duncan Miller: “| produce some 600,000 board feet of lumber a year. 
My 100-horse diesel drives all my equipment. | use Cities Service Diesel Fuel 
because it gives me all the power | need and burns so cleanly to provide easier 
equipment maintenance. 

“In my trucks, tractors, chain saw and sawmill, | use Triple HD Koolmotor Oil. 
leven use Koolmotor in my high speed bearings that carry heavy loads. . 
ond Koolmotor has done every job with complete satisfaction for me. 

“Lalso use Cities Service Gasolene in my trucks, tractors and chain saw. | 


heartily recommend it where a lot of power and economy of operation are 
needed,” rs 


You don’t have to be a sawmill operator to realize the value of Cities 
Service one-source buying for the finest, most economical power and 
lubrication, and the services of our expert Lubrication Engineers! 
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100-HORSE DIESEL, atta Ww; and lubricated with 
Cities Service Products, is the power plant for 


Miller's operation. 








FOR SEVEN YEARS, Miller has used only Cities 
Service Products and “They have given best re- 





sults at all times.” 
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as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 
were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable 
anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





dous power and productivity of our sys- 
tem, the great edge we have on the 
rest of the world. It just isn’t sensible 
—and certainly is isn’t courageous—to 
shake with fear at the thought that we 
might run into a little competition.” 
To put his pocketbook where his mouth 
is, Henry asserted: “As far as Ford 
Motor Company is concerned, we in- 
tend to meet foreign competition in the 
marketplace and not in the halls of 
the Tariff Commission. I believe we 
ought to get rid of the 10% automobile 
tariff at once.” 


Objections 

Almost before his speech echoed, 
observers wonder if Ford could chew 
all he had bitten off or if he were soon 
to be in the predicament of a python 
recently found in India. The snake 
gulped a young elephant’s hind leg, 
found he couldn’t swallow the load, 
but held on. When villagers discovered 
neither could move, the python was 
killed. With the same kind of stubborn 
appetite, Universal Potteries Chairman 
H. D. McClelland snapped at Henry’s 
program, dubbed it “an insult to the 
intelligence of the American working- 
man.” 

Objects McClelland: “You would 
have them drop their high standards of 
living and pave the way for cheap 
foreign made merchandise which is 
manufactured with starvation wages.” 
He begged the automan to recant. 

From a more powerful corner, the 
American Tariff League’s H. Wickliffe 
Rose agreed “there should be trade 
not aid,” but only “where it does not 
injure American workers, farmers, 
miners and fishermen.” 

To such doubters Henry Ford had 
already pointed out “a few inefficient 
organizations might suffer.” But under 
the present setup, moaned Ford, the 
poor consumer is first “hit by taxes to 
support foreign aid programs, which 
would not be necessary if we expanded 
our trade. Then he has to pay 
higher prices for almost everything he 
buys, because of direct tariffs or be- 
cause a sheltered American industry is 
able to sell on a relatively non-com- 
petitive basis.” 


Helpful CPI 


While President Eisenhower shelved 
tariff problems temporarily by putting 
off decision on briar pipe duties until 
he forms “basic trade policies,” the 
Government’s new Consumers’ Price 
Index got more attention. Having 
taken three years to compile, the yard- 
stick will perform the same functions 
as the old, i.e., indicate levels of prices 
consumers are paying for goods they 
use most. But it will do this more 
honestly. To update the index, eco- 


nomists junked anachronistic items like 
ice boxes, built a list including deter. | 
gents, margarine, appliances and a host 
of products peculiar to modern living, 
Index data, once based on 1935-1999 
figures, are computed with 1947-1949 
averages as 100. Since costs have 
climbed only 14% to 15% since 1949 
but 90% since prewar years, the new 
index will start at around 115. The 
old figure approached 190. 


Hindering CPI 

Designed to be more helpful, the 
new-fangled CPI so far has brought as 
much trouble from unions as a stream- 
lined scarecrow recently caused among 
farmers in England. It was a reflector 
device supposed to frighten birds from 
fields. But instead of being scared, 
farmers claimed the birds perched on 
the reflectors to admire their images. 
Instead of welcoming a more accurate 
statistical tool, unions, especially those 
representing the 3,500,000 workers 
with contracts geared to escalator 
clauses, have seized the index as a 
lever to pry contract reopening. 
Chances are, however, that Walter 
Reuther’s United Auto Workers will set 
a renegotiation pattern for less power- 
ful groups to follow without forcing 
strikes. 

Price decontrol — a move to make 
enterprise more sincerely free—caused 
hardly a ripple. Except for copper and 
brass prices which went wild last 
month (see p. 29), as many commod- 
ities dropped as rose. National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents reported 
prices slightly up on motors, glycerine, 
pig iron, some lumber, gasoline, ben- 
zene, petroleum products, silver, some 
plastics. Down were burlap, agricul- 
tural chemicals, cotton, many farm 
products, lead, fuel oil, linseed, scrap 
paper, rubber, zinc. Inventories were 
still on the decline but many com- 
panies said stocks were in balance with 
production needs. For the most part, a 
buyers’ market characterized February. 


Some cow 

Meatmen, still stunned by tumbling 
prices, could take no pleasure ™ 
School Superintendent Ralph Brooks 
boast that “if all the beef raised in 
Nebraska in one year were contain 
in one cow, she could plant front feet 
in Texas, her hind feet in Canada, 
drink from the Gulf of Mexico and 
flick frost of the North Pole with her 
tail.” They could well wish Nebraska's 
Bossy and all her sisters were smaller. 
While Easterners munched happily 
away at cut price cuts, a price war 
Salina, Kans., patted hamburger down 
to a nickel a pound—a level at W 
diners felt sincerely sorry for but 
for the first time since 1933. 
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You can take it with you! 


ANY AN INDUSTRIALIST visiting or vacationing 
M in the South has been so impressed by what he has 
seen that he has returned home, “packed” his factory 
and come back to stay! 

A visit to the South of today is truly an “‘eye-opening”’ 
experience. New factories going up, existing industries 
expanding, consumer markets growing greater, new and 


exciting industrial opportunities opening up on all sides. 


Come and see. Come back and stay. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN Apes meet: 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





— The Southern Serves the South 
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( t t | WALL STREET 


: LasT WEEK as the market shifted aim- too high and that retail securities 
machine lessly among industry group fads, Wall which are underpriced, look interesting 
Street seniors by the score were Flor- especially in view of the fact that store 

' ida-bound. The consensus: it’s as happy management has been alerted to the 
cutting a hunting ground as any for new busi- need for good cost control methods, 
: : ness. sooner perhaps than some other jp- 
oils with As he packed up, Murray D. Safanie, _dustries. 

‘em a Shearson, Hammill & Co. senior partner “Capital goods expenditures,” Mur. 
se offered a few well chosen reflections ray Safanie stressed, “bear watching, 
on the current scene. Modulated he: and so does the automobile industry. 
“There are more crosscurrents in the Whether or not auto sellers meet their 
market now than there have been for objectives may be one key to the pat- 
the past two to three years.” tern of economic behavior this year.” 

Then he admitted to neglect of two 
of the guideposts that a majority of Stock price probe 
Streeters still keep their hearts attuned Shearson Hammill’s chief isn’t the 
to: the ticker—“I sit where I can’t see only Wall Streeter who is undercover- 
it’—and the averages. ing volatile areas in the economy, Over 
“There has hardly been a year when at R. W. Pressprich & Co. economist 


there haven't been divergent move- Michael S. Thomas probes half a-dozen 
ments of individual issues even when’ elements that he feels have an impor- 
the averages boomed,” Safanie recalled, tant bearing on the investor's problems. 
making the safe prediction that the Of the six, he cautions, two call for 
~~ jo pve year would follow this pattern yigilance: inventories and the private 
y, of the past. debt that has been generated by record 
/ Shell and Tube Type On a Street, Mr. Safanie is rated instalment dying. Mr. Thou ex- 
HEAT EXCHANGERS | as an “expert.” Any move of his exerts presses the opinion that Gross National 
Efficient cooling of tool cutting oil its impact. But Wall Street is not Mur- Product (the value of all goods pro- 
used for machining aluminum parts ray Safanie’s only sphere of expert- duced and services rendered) could 
at a large Midwest die casting com- ness.” He is one of the nation’s milk gain almost 5% this year, but that in 
pany is being done by Young two- cattle experts too, proud owner of an the realm of commodity prices, farm 
pass, shell and tube, fixed bundle Ancram, N. Y. farm where he passes his prices constitute the weakest element. 
Heat Exchangers. By lowering oil hours indoors woodcarving. And the He sees the possibility of a tax decline 
temperatures at the cutting tools, magnificent carved bowls for which he and a profit gain and feels common 
seven Acme-Gridley chucking ma- is known bear striking resemblance to stock valuations are likely to rise in a 
chines are operating at maximum his Wall Street work: well-rounded, |ong-term confidence trend. This, from 
production speeds. In addition, the exact in detail. a representative of one of the Street's 
aluminum parts are easier to handle. “More important than worrying about most cautious institutional investment 
For further details, see your Young general economic conditions, except, of houses, really means something! 
Representative, or write direct. course, when a trend is unmistakeably Mr. Thomas points out that a 
. evident,” opines Safanie, “is the choice neglected element of valuation is that 
of individual securities. Take the build- of property. Recaps he: “Since the end 
COMPLETE LINE IS ing industry, for example: there may of War II American corporate enter- 
COMPACT...EFFICIENT well be some correction in residential prise has added about $200 billion for 
Type “"F*" construction this year; on the other plant improvement and enlargement of 
hand, public works is apt to offset this working caiptal. This vast increment to 
slack. Some building issues offer poor the earnings assets of the American 
risks, others may be good choices.” economy will not be much vitiated by 
Singte oo, Sud wen ect ames Any conversation with a Shearson the ending of a defense boom, but will 
bundle, 48 stock models Hammill man inevitably turns to steels bea solid foundation upon which man- 
’ —a specialité de la maison. agement can and will build a great 
“Same thing applies in steels,” Mr. earnings structure to benefit common 
Safanie patiently confirmed. “A short- stockholders for long into the future. 
age of plate for some time to come However, the market value of all com- 
Single poss, removable is open | | 2PPears certain, yet there is a plentiful mon stocks on the NYSE increased 


IEP ye supply of rod” (exactly what this only $57 billion from the end of 1945 


“ means in terms of particular company to the latter part of 1952. During this 
ou issues, Safanie politely declines to dis- period investors received over $54 bil 
| | cuss). Instead, he generalizes: lion in dividends.” 


Heat Transfer Ee Heating, Cool- “I don’t expect any material decline Even more startling is Mr. Thomas 





Type “"R” 








Prod - i , i ° s 2 ° . ° . ‘< 
oon wolheadhy of Slecien Donn. in Federal expenditures this year nor summation in his “Background fo 


dustrial Applica- ucts for Home in business, for that matter. I expect Stock Prices in 1953.” He calls upo 
tions. and Industry. h ; _ . - + ab the 
oc bediiete Gene that wages will be higher, commodity the investor to “dream a bit about 
YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY | Prices lower. This means that the con- general background for common stock 
Best, Om © bAcHe, WiecDNEN sumer should have more money to investments over the next few yeals 
Factories at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois spend, that inventories do not appear and paints a true utopia of a Jan 
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where wasteful government expendi- 
tures are cut, where there are cuts in 
the Federal budget, cuts in taxes for 
all, a long-term: carefully planned de- 
fense program resulting in upped em- 
ployment and high consumer spending, 
stimulation of capital goods invest- 
ments, civic improvements and restora- 
tion of business confidence in making 
venture investments. 


Margin saga 

February's last week, with margins 
cut from 75% to 50%, saw heavier 
volume if not of higher averages. The 
brokers licking their wounds have 
taken kindlier to an Administration 
which they contend hasn’t really done 
them an out-and-out favor but merely 
restored what they claim rightfully is 
theirs. Whether this higher volume can 
actually be traced to the margin cut 
and what futher impact it might have 
is a debatable issue. 

History shows that changes in mar- 
gins — and there have been seven 
changes in the last eight years—did not 
affect the trend in force. Margin in- 
creases in "45 and ’46 did not interrupt 
the advancing trend. Reductions in 47 
and ’49 did not alter the declining pat- 
tem then in force. Most Wall Streeters 
are tying the current favorable action 
of the market not just to the margin 
cut but to the feeling that this may be 
a prelude to other restriction drops by 
Ike's government. 

The factor that is really tending to 
obliterate bearishness right now is the 
parade of securities which have topped 
their February highs. These include: 
Bendix Aircraft, Douglas Aircraft, Gen- 
eral American Transportation, National 
Biscuit, Otis Elevator, Reynolds To- 
bacco, Pepsi-Cola, Libby McNeil & 
Libby and others. This leads to much 
talk of a coming rally in secondary 
issues. It also can lead to a warning. 
Reports one Streeter: “I lunched today 
with a man who gave me 25 sure tips 
on the market. Of the 25 there was 
only one company into which I could 
thoroughly check to verify the facts. 
My advice: watch the technical action 
of the market, put your money in the 

lue chips, in those companies whose 
affairs are as clear as a fish bowl. Over 
the long term you'll net a better income 
and larger capital gains.” 


Wall Street grapevine 

Streeters voice concern about a man 
named Paul Guthrie. They question his 
qualifications for his job as arbiter. He 
is the University of North Carolina pro- 
fessor picked by Mr. Truman last July 
to decide the question of higher rail 
Wage rates—a decision which, accord- 
ing to law, neither rail management 
hor the roads can appeal. Rail unions 
ae asking an 18c an hour wage hike 
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What’s wrong 
with this portfolio? 


Suppose this was the situation— 


Suppose you were a married man in your early forties with 
a wife, a home, and three small children. 

Your salary provides a comfortable standard of living, takes 
care of your insurance—but doesn’t leave too much for sav- 
ings. All told, you have about $1,500 in the bank. 

Then you come into a little money, inherit $20,000, and 
decide to invest. You hope that over the years your $20,000 
will grow so that you'll have enough to put your children 
through college—still leave something toward an estate. 

You’ve never bought stocks before, but you know friends 


who have. So with their help over the next six months, you 
wind up with the following portfolio: 





Shares Stock Value Dividends 
50 Beech-Nut $1,488 $ 30 
50 _—— International Shoe 1,950 120 

100 American Radiator 1,500 125 
50 =. H. Krress 2,713 150 
40 Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 1,625 s0 
50 ~=s- Filintkote 1,488 125 
50 Fajardo Sugar 1,100 125 
50 ~—s Sterling Drug 1,700 100 
50 Pullman 2,150 150 

7 ~~ Int'l Bus. Machines 1,656 287 
50 Gulf Oil 2,406 100* 


Total Investment $19,776 ..Cash Dividends $1,183 .. Yield 5.98% 
tplus 5% in Stock—*plus 4% in Stock 


Now what’s wrong with it? Certainly a return of about 6% 
seems adequate. Certainly they’re all long-established companies, 

Well, for one thing, the whole $20,000 should never have 
been invested in common stocks. 

For another, the stocks don’t meet the most important invest- 
ment objective—capital appreciation. 

While seven could be classified as investments offering rela- 
tive price stability, and nine could be considered as liberal 
income producers, only two seem particularly suitable for 
long-term capital appreciation. 

Of course, as an investor, you may have criticized these hold- 
ings on much the same grounds. Because it’s easy to be ob- 
jective about other people’s money. 

But how about your own portfolio? 

Are you sure that each stock you own is the best you can 
buy for your purposes? 

If you’re not sure—and want to be—we’ll do all we can to 
help. Our. Research Department will be happy to send you a 
thorough analysis of your present portfolio . .. a careful—and 
objective—review of your over-all position. 

There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. 
Simply outline your situation in a letter to— 


Watrer A, ScHo.i, Department SD-7 


MERRILL Lyncu, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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Highlights 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Ratio 
(Expenses to Revenues) 
Taxes 
Income Available for Fixed Charges . 
Fixed Charges 
Times Fixed Charges Earned . : 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest) . 
Net Income after Fixed Charges 
and Other Deductions 
Income Applied to: 
Capital Fund 
Sinking Funds . 
Balance of Income Transferred 
to Earned Surplus 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 
Before Capital and Sinking Funds (b) . 
After Capital and Sinking Funds (b) . 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock ‘ 
Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 
as of End of Year: 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock 
Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled (T housands) 
Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . 
Passengers Carried . 
Passengers Carried One Mile (T housands) 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile . 
Preferred Stockholders 
Common Stockholders . 
Average Number of Employees . 
Total All Wages . ; 
Miles of. Road Operated at End of Year . 








The 1952 Report has been distributed 
to Seaboard’s stockholders and 
securityholders. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 
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1952 


$160,584,277 
$116,886,004 


72.19% 

$ 18,319,327 
$ 23,930,805 
$ 2,910,389 
8.22 

$ 1,031,811 


$ 19,988,605 


(a) 
$ 770,792 


$ 19,217,813 


$  —-20.48(c) 
$ 19.691) 
$ 5.00 
$ 5.25 


None 
975,790 
43,896 
9,269,600 

$ 0144 
1,320,370 
551,133 
0276 

None 

5,302 

17,048 

$ 75,362,083 
4,080 





From our 1952 Annual Report 


1951 


$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 


74.47% 

$ 16,714,694 
$ 20,052,275 
$ 2,177,879 
9.21 

$ 1,883,682 


$ 15,990,714 


$ 3,067,454 
$ 566,608 


$ 12,356,652 


$ 17.93(c) 
$ 13.65(c) 
$ 5.00 
$ 4.25 


150,000 
850,000 
43,050 
9,140,307 

$ 0135 
1,465,186 
568,031 
0257 

2,454 

4,205 

17,811 

$ 72,645,335 
4,145 





1950 


$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 


72.91% 

$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 
$ 2,326,343 
7.94 

$ 1,967,760 


$ 14,175,149 


$ 2,704,759 
$ 262,483 


$ 11,207,907 


15.79 
12.30 


5.00 
3.00 


150,000 
850,000 
39,723 
8,262,713 
.0133 
1,423,636 
573,680 
0245 
2,573 
4,260 
17,400 

$ 63,679,362 
4,146 





1949 
$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 


80.45% 

$ 11,198,704 
$ 12,029,664 
$ 1,911,010 
6.29 

$ 1,962,360 


$ 8,156,294 


$ 2,432,687 
$ 585,713 


$ 5,137,894 


$ 8.71 
$ 5.16 
$ 5.00 
$ 1.50 


150,000 
850,000 
33,413 
7,357,955 
0134 
1,582,234 
589,315 
0254 
2,820 
4,361 
17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 





1948 


$132,695,409 
$104,324,127 


78.62% 

$ 12,527,153 
$ 14,020,960 
$ 2,089,372 
6.71. 
1,965,934 


2,842,311 
585,713 


$ 
$ 9,965,654 
$ 
$ 


6,537,630 


10.84 
6.81 


850,000 
37,650 
8,205,360 
0130 
1,959,124 
661,483 
0243 
2,690 
4,561 
18,591 

$ 65,337,198 
4,153 


(a) Capital Fund requirements eliminated by reason of satisfaction of General 
Mortgage in 1952. 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. 


(c) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 
124A Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced 
1952 and 1951 accruals for Federal Income taxes by $3,375,000 and 
$1,885,000, respectively. These tax reductions were equivalent, per share of 
Common Stock, in 1952 to $3.46 of the $20.48 and $19.69, respectively, and 
in 1951 to $2.22 of the $17.93 and $13.65, respectively. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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retroactive to 1950, based on greater 
roductivity (which Streeters insist 
rail workers have not demonstrated dur- 
ing the past ten years). Such a boost 
would cost the roads somewhere be- 
tween $550 and $650 million. Some 
say a 5c settlement may be reached at 
a cost of only $150 million to the 
roads. . - - It is expected that soft 
drink companies will advance the price 
of syrup, which might well mean an 
end to the 5c Coke, a 50-year-old insti- 
tution . . . that Pfizer will show excess 
profits on its first-quarter earnings .. . 
that Howe Sound’s new cobalt process 
will add to earnings . . . that Interna- 
tional Nickel has been a big buyer of 
Granby Consolidated Mines .. . that 
the much - publicized derivation of 
uranium as a by-product in manufac- 
turing processes by Blockson Chemi- 
cal and International Minerals means 
nothing in terms of earnings for these 
companies. . . . Streeters are expect- 
ing second thinking in regard to motion 
picture stocks. They are aware that 
the industry has yet to adopt a uni- 
form workable system of “3-D” and 
are asking: what will happen to ordi- 
nary films still being produced and 
those in inventory? Can the foreign 
market and/or TV absorb them at a 
profit? When these questions are re- 
solved beneficiaries may be 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox whose “3-D” process—being 
adopted by others—can give its theater 
color TV a new lift; United Paramount 
Theaters, the obvious gainer in a box- 
office upturn and also a dominant fac- 
tor in Theater TV. . . . It has taken a 
life insurance company to explode that 
old theory that “higher yields are ob- 
tained only at the expense of higher 
losses.” Eleanor S. Bagley, research 
associate of Mutual Life Co. of N. Y. 
announces that long-term investors can 
realize a better return from income and 
appreciation of common stocks than 
they can from bonds and other low- 
tisk investments. . . . Oldcomer-new- 
comer to the Street is Nomura Secur- 
ities Co. Ltd., Japan’s largest brokerage 
house, which is reopening offices. 
Nomura isn’t pinning hopes on much 
in the way of transactions; the intent 
is to maintain a liaison office to keep 
headquarters informed on conditions 
here. . . . In the interest of “youths” 
AMEX temporarily suspended rules, 
allowed a non-member, 10-year-old 
Peter Willis, to purchase a share of 
Argus Cameras, Inc. at a special ten- 
minute ceremony, then clamped back 
the rules and whipped Peter, friends 
and Argus prexy Robert E. Lewis to 
the Lawyers Club for lunch. 


Charles Green, whose desire for a 
voice in the management of Twentieth 
Century-Fox was mentioned last issue 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Gar Wood Dozers 
for land clearing 





Gar Wood 
Elevating End-Gates 
for farm trucks 





Gar Wood Ditchers 
for farm irrigation 





Farm Hoists for 
materials handling 


Gar Wood 
Platform Bodies 
for farm trucks 
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Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
BAE Index:—1935-39 Average—100 (output of crops and livestock) 


another big GAR WOOD market 


Mechanization!—thor's the byword of American agriculture. 
Horses have given way to horsepower—bone and muscle to 
science and machines on the Nation’s 3'2 million commercial 
farms. And, thus, America's larder is stocked second to none in 
quantity, quality and variety of produce. 


Industry, too, depends on agriculture. Cotton, wool and other 
fibres for the nation’s looms; hides and skins; fats and oils for 
soaps and paints; tobacco; industrial alcohol—these and many 
other products for industry come from farms. 


What of the future? As shown above, our farms must increase 
production 40 per cent by 1975 to serve our growing population. 
Industry, too, will need greater farm production as demand pro- 
vides the incentive, and technology the means, of substituting 
renewable products of the soil for exhaustible materials. This 
increase must be accomplished in spite of reduced farm labor 
markets and the swallowing-up of prime acreage through 
normal industrial and civil expansion. 


Thus, productivity per man and per acre must show marked 
increases in years to come. Gar Wood is proud of the part it has 
played, and will continue to play, in mechanizing farms for 
maximum land productivity. In coming years, Gar Wood Farm 
Drainage Ditchers will irrigate thousands of acres of now arid 
land. Gar Wood Dozers will clear additional thousands of acres 
of reclaimable farm land. And Gar Wood: Farm Hoists and 
Elevating End-Gates 
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GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES * WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan * St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio * Richmond Division, 


Richmond, California. * National Lift Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan 
United Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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1952 Annual Report Summary* 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 


SIRES Se = CE a en 

Total Income 

Net Income Before Income and Excess 
Profits Taxes 

Provision for Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes and Renegotiation 

Net Income 


Net Income per Share 
Dividends Paid 


1952 
$956,931,021 
978,505,458 


227,308,403 


128,987,704 
98,320,699 
3.41 
72,015,860 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Total Current Assets 
Fixed Assets After Accumulated 
Depreciation and Amortization 
Investments in Affliates and 
Foreign Subsidiaries 
Deferred Charges................... 
Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. . . 


Liabilitees 


Total Current Liabilities. ............ 

2.70% Promissory Notes............. 

3.75% Promissory Notes............. 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Capital Stock— 

28,274,744 shares (28,157,019 shares 
in 1951) 

531,600 shares (649,325 shares in 
1951) held by the Corpora- 
tion as collateral under the 
Stock Purchase Plan for 
Employees 

a ee 
Less present amount of 
Agreements under the Stock 
Purchase Plan for Employees 


Earned Surplus 


$472.762,802 
574,498,412 
19,744,817 


5,172,117 
l 


1951 
$927 519,805 
942,612,195 


268,386,065 
164,496,354 
103,889,711 
3.60 
72,015,860 


$469,951,529 
478,052,028 
24,886,567 


5,205,493 
l 





$1.072.178,149 


$978,095,618 





$210,968,881 
140,000,000 
100,000,000 
6,381,098 


208,534,466 


18,786,482 


$237.369.842 
150.000.000 
6,381,098 


204,368,035 


22,952,913 





227,320,948 


18,553,970 


227,320,948 


22,732,623 





208,766,978 


204,588,325 





406,061,192 


379,756,353 





$1,072,178.149 


$978,095.618 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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*Copies of the complete 1952 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration will be gladly furnished on request. Included with the report is an 
illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s products—Alloys, Carbons, 
Gases, Chemicals, and Plastics—and highlights its expanded production facilities. 
For copies of the report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include 


al 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and ViNnyYLITE Plastics « DyNeL TExTILE Frners ¢ LinpE Oxygen ¢ Prest-O-LiteE Acetylene 
Nationat Carbons « Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
Pyrorax Gas ¢ ELectrromet Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys « SyNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





PatM BeacH, FLornmwa—A leisurely vacation affords oppor- 
tunity to indulge in varied pleasant diversions daily crushed 
out in one’s regular grind by absorbing attention to routine 
duties, discussions, decisions. 

For one thing, you have time for reflecting, gratefully, 
on your tolerant, kindly friends and all that they contribute 
to the enrichment and happiness of your existence while 
joumeying through this mortal sphere. One pauses to 
ponder whether, without friends and family, life would be 
worth while. This generates a feeling of warm appreciation. 

Release from hourly occupation frees the spirit to revel 
in the beauties of the world, to revel in the infinite enchant- 
ments of Nature, her ways, works, wonders. _ 

For another thing, by being off the work-hook, you find 
time to read neglected books, to absorb them in a way not 
usually possible when engrossed in the minutiae of mundane 
affairs. This, too, warms the heart and mind, develops a 
mood of contentment and joy. 

For example, I have just finished reading “Main Street 
Merchant,” a fascinating volume on the austere, early life, 
in rural Missouri, of James C. Penney, and the detailed 
record of the fabulous chain of stores he has developed, in 
the process creating “a thousand partners,” enabling them 
to carry their talents to generous financial fruition. 

When I innocently asked straight-backed, clear-eyed, 
radiantly healthy, 77-year-old Mr. Penney the other day: 
“Do you make a point of visiting all your stores?” he smil- 
ingly replied: “I’m afraid that has become impossible. It 
would take me more than five years to go the complete 
round even if I visited one store every business day during 
all that time.” 

It has been my happy fortune during the last half-century 
to become personnally acquainted with many, many indus- 
trial, financial, railway and other business leaders, and to 
worm from them their life stories. Not one has been more 
refreshing, more stimulating, more wholesome than that 
ot Missourian Jim Penney. In modern times, especially dur- 
ing the last twenty years, it has become customary, parti- 
cularly for politicians, to berate, excoriate, slander Amer- 
ica’s business giants, to hold them up to contumely, to paint 
them as pitiless plunderers of the people. Nobody can read 
the history of J. C, Penney’s towering achievements with- 
out being impressed, not merely with his undeviating 
honesty, but with his consistently unselfish principles, with 
his fundamental policy of sharing profits with and upbuild- 
ng many hundreds of associates (mostly farm boys), start- 
ing from the humblest circumstances, innocent of mercantile 
experience. The clew to his character and philosophy is 
Provided by the fact that for years the Penney business sign 
was: “The Golden Rule Stores.” 

—_ are illuminating extracts from “Main Street Mer- 
t”: 

Says Mr. Penney: 

Oday success comes as the result of group endeavor 
tather than from the dynamic achievement of a single 
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individual. In that respect I believe the Penney Company 
was a pioneer. From the very beginning we stressed, and 
emphasized, as we do today, that the individual can grow, 
develop and be rewarded only to the degree that he con- 
tributes to the growth and development of his fellow 
workers and of the community in which he lives and has 
his being. . . . ’ 

“This simple formula—respect yourself; respect others; 
work hard and continuously at some worthwhile thing— 
served me well in the early days and “ has continued to 
serve those thousands of devoted men and women who 
have followed me in the building of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany. It has been their respect for themselves, their respect 
for others and their singleness of purpose, continuously 
worked at, that has built this great and growing business. 
Building well for themselves, they have built well for 
others.” 

Relates Norman Beasley, author of the volume: 

“In later life, Penney often repeated what he had told 
his wife when he began building with men of his own 
choosing: 

“‘T want men carefully selected and trained, men cap- 
able of assuming responsibility, men with indestructible 
loyalty rooted in confidence in one another, men always 


A Pretty Goop First Rounp 
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prepared to place the interest of a common enterprise above 
their individual interests. . . . I intend to place such men 
in charge of try-out stores before taking them into partner- 
ship, never to place them under bond, but to trust them 
completely once they have been chosen, never to permit 
any difference of opinion or conflict in judgment to prevail 
over the integrity of the business.’ 

“When Penney spoke of ‘integrity of the business’ he 
meant exactly that. He made it an inflexible rule when he 
started his stores (and it remains an inflexible rule in the 
company) that the merchandise offered for sale had to be 
the best possible value, and had to be sold for less money.” 

Says Mr. Penney: 

“In a business such as ours the asset which towers above 
all other assets is not money, not buildings, not land, but 
men. Men inspired by confidence in one another. Men 
who in their relation to their customers and to the public 
generally are guided by the knowledge that their sins as 
well as their good deeds will be visited on every other man 
in the organization.” 

“We must never forget,” Penney always told a new part- 
ner, “that you and I, as two partners among many, are on 
trial every day, the minute we open our doors. There will 
be occasions when you will be tempted, as we all are 
tempted, to deviate from the principles to which you, as a 
new partner, have subscribed. Any surrender by you, how- 
ever slight, is a surrender of some part of yourself, just as 
any surrender, however slight, by any one of the older 
partners is a surrender of some part of himself. It is a sur- 
render that will hurt not just the one who weakens, but 
everyone.” 

In discussing proposed legislation imposing heavy taxes 
on chain stores, Mr. Penney declared: 

“You can write laws that will tax the experienced out of 
business but you cannot write laws that will keep the 
inexperienced in business. It is inexperience, not the ‘little 
fellow’ you are trying to protect with this legislation. The 
‘little fellow,’ if he is a businessman, doesn’t need protec- 
tion. The law you are proposing will have one result, and 
only one result. Everyone will be paying for the losses of 
bad management and, worse still, the public will be forced 
to pay higher and higher for everything it buys. By the 
passage of such a law government will make it harder for 
the little fellow to succeed. What you are proposing is 
really a law to keep the owner of one store from using his 
savings to open a second store—and, by decree, punish him 
from trying to get ahead.” 


The top salary paid in the Penney company has been 
£10,000 a year. Anything beyond $10,000, paid to any 
executive, has been dependent upon a share of the com- 
pany profits as earned each year. 


“Some people seem to feel there is something mysterious, 
or lucky, about our growth,” says Mr. Penney. “There 
isn’t. The Penney Company has grown because it has 
emphasized the selection and training of men who wanted 
to be merchants. Included in it is a lot of hard work. In 
becoming a merchant, a man has to see the Golden Rule 
beyond the catechism; he has to see it in the people he 
meets and in his dealings with them. The intelligence he 


CORRECTION: A list of billion-dollar corporations recently 
carried on this page omitted the New York Life Insurance 
Company, with assets of $5,092.9 million and the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, with assets of 
$1,471.8 million. 
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POPULATION GROWTH A VITAL FACTOR: 


With peace prospects better as we daily grow stronger 
militarily, undoubtedly within the next 24 months our milj- 
tary budget can be cut by many billions. Because such 
substantial drop in Federal spending lies ahead, we oh 
ably face a readjustment in 1955. Increased civilian con- 
sumption will be needed to take up the slack. 


One tremendously important “insurance” of an expand- 
ing market is our own expanding population—growing 
7,000 daily. In the next seven years a growth of 18,000, 
000, from today’s 157,000,000 to 175,000,000 by 1960, is 
expected. i 

Mere numbers would be no guarantee of purchasing 
power, but the fact is that last year Americans had a total 
income after taxes of approximately $340 billion. In 1946 
it was only $158 billion. In 1929 it was only $42 billion. 

Most Americans constantly seek to better their standard 
of living. If we have a good washing machine, we want a 
better one when it comes out. This desire sparks our in- 
dustrial growth and we have the inventive genius to keep 
producing better mousetraps, be it in the form of miracle 
drugs or a wondrous new plastic. 

The combination of more ease, of technical “know-how,” 
of the urge to live better, all help to form a sound basis 
for anticipating a sound, prosperous economy even during 
a cutback from present high levels of Federal spending. 

—MALCOLM Forsgs. 





displays in being a merchant finds its expression in his 
store. That is what makes a store... . 

“A Penney manager joins in movements that build his 
town. 

“A Penney manager contributes from the store’s funds 
to those agencies that help his town. 

“A Penney manager registers and votes in his town. 

“A Penney manager guards the reputation and good 
name of his company and store as zealously as he guards 
the capital investment entrusted to him.” 


THIS BIG BANKER OPTIMISTIC 


My introduction to Mr. Penney came, at this hotel, 
through my old friend and redoubtable golf oppouent, 
Walter J. Cummings, chairman of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago. Mr. Penney 
described him as “one of the best banking friends the 
Penney stores has ever had.” Knowing that Democratic Mr. 
Cummings was called into government service very eatly 
in President Roosevelt's regime, I joshed: “I suppose you 
are fearful that the country will go to the bow-wows under 
the new Republican regime?” 

“No, no, no!” briskly replied the veteran head of the 
foremost bank between ‘the Atlantic and the Pacific. “As 4 
matter of fact, I look for satisfactory conditions not only 
for the next two-three months but actually for the rest of 
the year.” 

“Do you think money rates will continue to stiffen?” 

“I rather think not. Banks can get along all right under 
current rates. A return of three per cent on our 
loans, while not high, is reasonable, both from the lenders 
and the borrowers’ viewpoint. Our general economic ¢0m 
ditions are sound, although, of course, we in the Middle 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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omorrow today... via FWA 


Today’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 

how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 

tomorrow's business today. He arrives refreshed — 

approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 

of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow’s Where in the world do you want to go? For information 
work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his pe teary ae ee ee 


desk tomorrow morning? 
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ORANGE CRUSH 


Price competition from co-ops and unadvertised brands 
make it difficult for brand-name juicers to extract profits 


“Oranges and lemons!” say the bells of St. 
Clement's. 

“You owe me five farthings,” say the bells 
of St. Martin's. 

“When will you pay me?” say the bells of 
Old Bailey. 

“When I grow rich,” say the bells of 
Shoreditch. 

“When will that be?” ask the bells of 
Stepney. 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” says the great 
bell of Bow. 

—Children’s Rhyme 


IF you squeeze an orange too hard, it 
squirts in your eye. Last month John M. 
Fox, president of seven-year-old Minute 
Maid Corporation, contended the frozen 
concentrated juice business acts about 
the same way. 

To stockholders who gathered for 
debate in lieu of dividends, balding 
Fox, bronzed by the southern sun, 
poured out the fiscal facts. His was the 
same old story: 1952 sales up 36% in 
volume, up $1.8 million (to $30.4 mil- 
lion) in money. Net said he, was a 
disappointing $1.2 million, scarcely bet- 
ter than 1951's $1.1 million. With per- 
share earnings at $1.23 vs. $1.10, there 
was still too little cash for a payout. To 
hear Fox tell it, major competition— 
Clinton Foods’ Snow Crop, General 
Foods’ Birds Eye, Libby McNeill & 
Libby, Pasco Packing Company and 
Sunkist growers — did not do so well 
either, although Snow Crop’s Nat Bar- 
clay claims “we had a good year.” 
Exclusively devoted to frozen juices 
(80% orange), Minute Maid is the only 
one whose performance is not hidden 
in consolidated figures. 

“Although we can’t boast of our suc- 
cess,” said Fox, “4% net is better than 
par for the course.” Few disputed him, 
for veteran concentrators have learned 


t 


JOHN FOX: 


that juice-squeezing is as complex as 
it is new. And at 40, Fox is the indus- 
try’s grand old man. 

From its appearance in 1946, frozen 
orange juice in the familiar six-ounce 
can caught on like hot-cakes. One pro- 
ducer multiplied to more than 75; last 
year 27% of all American families 
downed concentrated citrus at least 
once a month. For consumers, the prod- 
uct eliminates the fuss of peelings and 
pulp. For growers, it absorbs surplus 
crops. But nearly everyone else between 
tree and table is caught in a big 
squeeze, nearly crushed by success. 

Pressured by new buying habits, 
even Sunkist Growers, Inc., California- 
Arizona’s omnipotent co-operative, has 
shifted course after 60 years. Repre- 
senting 14,500 of the West's 20,000 
growers, Sunkist splashed into the 
melee in 1951 (see Fores, Aug. 1, 
1951, p. 26), less to make a killing 
than to hold its place in the sun. 


The Fox and the oranges 

Native to South China and Burma 
since the dawn of history, oranges were 
cultivated along the Mediterranean 
early in the 1400s, traveled to Haiti 
with Columbus. The fruit probably 
spread to Florida about the time Ponce 
de Leon went looking for the Fountain 
of Youth in 1513. California got it with 
the founding of San Diego Mission, 
started serious growing in 1804. Today, 
America picks about half the world’s 
oranges, 60% in Florida, 39% in Cali- 
fornia and 1% scattered among Arizona, 
Texas and Louisiana. With little inter- 
ruption, fresh fruit per capita consump- 
tion spurted from 11.9 pounds in 1909 
to a peak of 45 in 1944. War II sales 
soared for three reasons: (1) There 


BING CROSBY AND MINUTE MAIDS: 


20,000 shares at a dime apiece and radio plugs 
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were more oranges to be had. Growers 
(especially in Florida) expanded in the 
late 30s and early *40s, waited for the 
five years it takes for trees to 

then dumped bigger crops on the mar- 
ket. (2) Eaters had more money than 
ever before. (3) Fresh fruit was pre- 
scribed for GI messes, 

Before 1915, fewer than 1% of all 
oranges were processed. The juice-for- 
breakfast fad grew steadily and in 
1946, when emergency restrictions on 
plant and equipment died, output hit 
about 20,000,000 cases. Juice looked 
like a sure outlet for surplus. It is non- 
perishable and relatively popular, al- 
though not as tasty as the real thing. 
But so many firms got into the act that 
housewives eyed cutthroat prices more 
closely than brands, came to regard one 
can as good as another. To move costly 
inventories in times of stress, weaker 
canners slashed prices to cost and be- 


SUNKIST GROWERS’ ARMSTRONG: 
the Floridians’ big edge... 


low, condemned tinned single strength 
juice to be a break-even product. Al- 
though crops grew from the 1943-1944 
season’s 103,051,000 boxes to about 
118,180,000 boxes last year, single 
strength or non-concentrated output re- 
mains almost unchanged. Fresh fruit 
eating per person, however, tumbled 
nearly half to about 25 pounds. Taking 
up the slack is the concentrated prod- 
uct, first promoted by John M. Fox. — 

Smooth, quick-to-smile Fox sold his 
way (shoes, insurance, motorcycles) 
through Colgate (’34), landed in Bos- 
ton’s National Research Corporation ten 
years later. NRC was busy in wartime 
drying out antibiotics and blood plasma 
with a long-familiar, high-vacuum teci- 
nique. (When a solution is placed in 4 
low pressure vessel, excess water cal 
be “boiled off’ without adding heat, 
just as water boils at low temperatures 
on a mountain top.) When the Amy 
asked for a powdered orange juice for 
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hospitals, NRC and Fox got inw citrus. 

Concentrates were not new, neither 
were they very promising. To maintain 
health standards in War II, Britain 
lend-leased tons of high concentrate for 
rationing to expectant mothers and in- 
fants. With the juice reduced seven to 
one by vacuum, it was convenient 
enough to handle. But the flash pas- 
teurization required to eliminate the 
need for refrigeration made it taste 
“orrible queer” as one Stepney house- 
wife remembers. 

While Fox, working for NRC sub- 
sidiary Vacuum Foods Corporation, 
toyed with powder, one hot concentra- 
tor—Juice Industries—produced experi- 
mental amounts of frozen concentrate 
which is, in all important respects, as 
good as fresh. But JI’s plant burned 
down. 

Meanwhile Fox himself turned to 
freezing, arranged to sell his output to 
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SUNKIST ORANGES EN ROUTE: 
.. is in lower freightage 


Snow Crop Marketers, Inc., at that 
time a new outfit trying to get going 
in frozen foods. The move worked on 
ether processors like a Judas goat on 
sheep. Since the high-vacuum process 
was too old to patent and secrets are 
hard to keep in the food business, 
freezers sprung up all over Florida. 
During the 1945-1946 season, Vacuum 
Foods packed about half of Florida’s 
226,000-gallon concentrate output for 
Snow Crop to sell to schools and hospi- 
tals in bulk lots. Operated by Nat Barc- 
lay and John Irving Moone, both in 
their 30s, Snow Crop was trying to 
Peddie a full line of frozen foods, tak- 
ing 6% as a sales fee. By early 1947, 
when money got scarce, they sold out 
‘0 corn-products maker Clinton Foods 
for $250,000. Fox needed money too, 
borrowed $746,000 to continue the 


*In packing houses, Judas goats are 
trained to lead range sheep to slaughter. 
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SNOW CROP’S BARCLAY: 


RETAILER WITH SNOW CROP DISPENSER: 


to some, the whirling devils are a bother 


arrangement with Snow Crop through 
1948. Though that year’s Florida total 
hit 559,000 gallons, Fox grossed $453,- 
000, lost $371,000, wound up with a 
juice inventory nobody wanted. 

Fox re-labeled the cans Minute 
Maid, set out to sell them. To do it, he 
hired Ambrose E. Stevens, a onetime 
Birds Eye executive, made him sales 
VP, a job he still holds. Stevens turned 
to high-pressure advertising and sam- 
pling to put MM on the road. About 
the same time, Manhattan financier and 
big stockholder J. H. “Jock” Whitney 
persuaded Bing Crosby to buy 20,000 
shares at a dime apiece and plug the 

roduct over the airways. Post-tax net 
of $149,566 led Fox to switch his 
powder plant to frozen concentrate, 
shake loose from Clinton’s Snow Crop. 
He touched NRC for another $300,000, 
the banks for $3 million to finance 
1949’s pick. 

Clinton Foods, which split about 80% 
of 1949’s 1,935,000 gallons with Minute 
Maid, stretched out too, bought into 
the processing end, prepared for a 
juice-golden future. 


Discipline for the market 

But, like cigaret makers, citrus proc- 
essors wear three hats. They must be 
commodity speculators, manufacturers 
and merchandisers all at the same time. 
The prewar orange market obeyed a 
predictable law of supply and demand. 
There was a limited market. When 
crops “picked short,” prices zoomed. In 
times of glut, prices fell. But postwar, 
as dozens of new brands were attracted, 
the concentrate market seemed endless. 
Although crops got increasingly bigger, 
oranges found buyers—at good prices. 

Then two things happened. As 
orange buyers bid against each other, 
growers asking price soared in 1948- 
1949 from 82c to $3.50 a box. In 1949- 
1950, boxes brought $3.75 by season’s 
end. Packers passed prices on to con- 
sumers, six ounce cans went to 33c at 
retail. And housewives went on strike. 
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Caught with inventories, weaker 
rivals slashed prices to pay off bank 
loans. Even GF’s Birds Eye Division, 
hacked tabs to 2lc to move juice. Al- 
though MM cut prices least, it sold $25 
million worth in 1950, lost $57,114. 
From the squeeze, Fox and Snow Crop 
salvaged only half the market, split it 
about evenly. 

To curb runaway orange costs— 
which inevitably dictate retail prices— 
processors looked for a hedge, a scheme 
for getting fruit for future delivery at 
relatively predictable prices. Fox found 
his last year in a “Grower Participation 
Plan,” which got growers in on the 
risk. 

Minute Maid’s plan is simple. The 
firm, which controls only 8% of its own 
oranges, contracts for roughly half of 
requirements at about $1 a_ box, 
buys the rest in open market. With this 
setup, prices tend to average out. 
More important, with partially guar- 
anteed supply, Fox can often avoid 
stepping into a rising market and driv- 
ing prices up with his own bids. To 
protect themselves, Minute Maid ad- 
vises growers to hedge ia the same way, 
contract half a crop, gamble on getting 
more at the market for the balance. At 
season’s end, Fox splits profits 50-50 
with contract growers unless net is 
more than 10% of gross. Then growers 
get 75% of the excess, the company 25%. 
Last year participators collected a 25c- 
a-box post-season settlement, are going 
along with the scheme this year. 

Other processors are working out 
deals to accomplish the same object. 
Pasco, a huge Florida citrus packer 
which followed Fox into concentrates, 
squeezed enough fruit to supply 47% of 
single strength sales last year, plans to 
concentrate 12,000,000 gallons of con- 
centrate for 1953, buys oranges wher- 
ever they are found. A big tonnage 
comes from The West Coast (of Flor- 
ida) Growers Co-operative in which 
Pasco President Joseph P. Likes is a 
major figure. Other supplies come from 














his own 40,000 acres, from independent 
growers and from “bird-doggers.” In 
Florida a bird-dogger is a speculator 
who contracts to buy a farmer’s output 
early in the season, gambles he can 
better his price. Born in War II, when 
many a quick buck was turned by men 
with cash to risk on the shortage, the 
bird-dogger has become an important 
element. Some of them finance growers 
for the privilege of marketing a crop. 
The importance of disciplining both 
the buying and selling end of the mar- 
ket is underscored by Clinton Foods’ 
experience. When the food firm took 
on Snow Crop’s Moore and Barclay it 
had $12.5 million in cash, netted $3.4 
million from $44 million sales in 1946, 
was debt free. By 1951, sales leaped 
to $122.5 million (25% from concen- 
trate); profits slithered to $705,000. 


BIRDSEYE GRADERS LOOKING FOR BRUISED FRUIT: 


you to see Snow Crop’s whirling devils, 
you have no idea what they do to me 
and the staff,” cracks Fox. Only trouble 
with any uncontrolled dispenser, claims 
he, is that unscrupulous dealers can up 
profits “by dumping in an extra pail of 
water,” do the product more harm than 
good. 

While Fox keeps an eye peeled for 
what SC, Libby and Birds Eye will do 
next, their competition is less trouble- 
some than that of unadvertised brands. 
Of these, Pasco is the leader. It packs 
under a variety of names—Yor Garden, 
Ideal, Old South — supplies the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Grand 
Union, Food Fair Stores, Kroger Com- 
pany and anyone else wanting a private 
label. 

In addition to “on tree” cost of fruit, 
the average six-ounce can of Florida 


























































when the crop “picks short,” tree cost zooms 


Funded debt was $14 million, bank 
loans $20 million. In 1952, first year 
of price-hedging contracts, net climbed 
to $2.1 million, although sales dropped 
to $117 million. Only $5 million was 
out in current bank loans. Out of Min- 
ute Maid’s $20 million assets, $2.9 mil- 
lion is long-term debt; its groves are 
mortgaged for $1.2 million and $1.7 
million in short-term notes was owing 
as the fiscal year ended October 31. 
Part of Clinton’s trouble came from 
ambition. For one thing, it put big 
money into plants and equipment, 
while Fox leased most of what he 
needed. Merchandising methods were 
different. Barclay, now head of Snow 
Crop, tied up a big bundle by giving a 
dispenser to any soda fountain owner 
contracting for his juice. Admiring the 
gimmick, one MM stockholder beefed 
because Fox had not done the same. 
Actually, Minute Maid has done so’ on 
a far smaller scale by selling dispensers 
in select spots. “If you think it bothers 


juice costs 1.37c to‘deliver from grove 
to plant, .3c to sell, 1.4c to ship and 
warehouse. Packers figure processing 
runs to another 4.47c, for a total of 
7.54c before fruit cost and retail mark- 
up (10% to 30%) are added. For every 
nickel a box of fruit costs, the wholesale 
can price increases about .2c, i.e., if 
oranges bring 5c a box on trees, whole- 
sale is 7.74c a can; at $2.00 a box, it is 
14.6c. 

Since fruit prices are still partly be- 
yond processors’ control, Fox’s chief 
aim is to whittle in-plant expenses. Last 
year he leased a plant at Bartow, close 
to southern groves, stretching his string 
to four. To cut storage bills, he con- 
tracted to operate a refrigerated ware- 
house at Plymouth in 1951, is planning 
another near his Leesburg layout. 

Ready to diversify into any related 
field, Minute Maid is already selling 
concentrated lemonade (on contract 
with westerners), grapefruit, lime and 
tangerine juices. 
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Important, but not so profitable, are 
by-products. Nothing is wasted. Left. 
overs yield pulp and molasses for cattle 
feed, essential oils, seed oil, pectin for 
confections and pharmaceuticals, mar- 
malade and candied orange peel. Scent. 
ing further profits from waste, Minute 
Maid recently cut the ribbon to an ep- 
larged research laboratory at its Ply. 
mouth location. 

In seven years, Fox learned to 
squeeze 1.2 to 1.4 gallons of concep. 
trate from a box® increased former ex- 
traction 20% to 40%. So did most rivals. 

On advertising, Minute Maid spent 
$1.25 million last year. Having taken 
on Arthur Godfrey, Snow Crop will 
shell out “considerably more” this year 
in Fox’s opinion; and Barclay himself 
admits his budget “is our biggest so 
far.” Well up in front are Birds Eye 
and Libby, both of which enjoy im- 
petus from related frozen food promo- 
tion. Ads average 2c a can, give non- 
advertisers an obvious price advantage 
in the retail market. 


Pressure from the West 

If unadvertised pressure bothers Fox, 
Barclay and others, their troubles are 
nothing compared to what frozen con- 
centrate has done to Sunkist. The old 
orange kings of California long concen- 
trated on navels, the thick-skinned, 
easy-to-peel variety still considered an 
eating delicacy. Until 1946, when Flor- 
ida’s output bounded past the West 
Coast’s for the first time, Sunkist was 
the first name in oranges, peddled crops 
at premium prices. When Minute Maid 
and others put on the pressure, the 
same factors that made navels expen- 
sive made Sunkist concentrate competi- 
tion all but impossible. 

“California,” says Sunkist adman 
Harold J. Ackley, “is the most expensive 
place in the world to grow citrus. 
Trees demand almost constant irriga- 
tion, labor is high. Worse, groves are 
3,000 miles from big eastern markets 
and freight rates have gone up 12 times 
since War II. Another disadvantage: 
California citrus tends to yield less 
juice, and sugar must be added to con- 
centrates “for consistency.” 

Despite handicaps, Jack Moone, who 
shifted from Snow Crop to put Sunkist 
into frozen food, counts 24% of all juice 
retailers as his customers. Last year the 
California co-op marketed 43,200,000 
six-ounce cans of orange, 19,200,000 of 
lemonade. Minute Maid’s total output 
hit 226,000,000 tins. 

“As a competitor,” says Jack Fox, 
“we have never been afraid of Sunkist 
and currently are less afraid.” 

And energetic Ackley makes n0 
bones about western orange concen- 


*In Florida, a box means 90 pounds of 
oranges, in California 77 pounds. 
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trate’s future: “It is improbable that the 
production of California frozen or single 
strength juice will ever threaten the 
position of Florida.” He undoubtedly 
would not, however, agree with Fox's 
crack: “Sunkist has laid a big egg.” 

Barred from ideal concentrate pros- 
pects by nature and freight rates, Sun- 
kist is not backing down without a 
fight. If orange men are triple-hatted 
like tobaccomen, they are fast becom- 
ing the same kind of medicinemen— 
with better reason. 

While all citrus handlers harp on 
diet, Fox’s blurbs shout “Minute Maid 
Orange Juice is better for your health 
than oranges squeezed at home.” He 
siys he can prove it. Just as cigaret 
makers figure smokers switch brands 
when guilt pangs suggest tobacco might 
be harmful, Fox figures housewives will 
take to juice because “it’s good for 
you.” Although his pitch applies to any 
grade A can, he gambles the name 
Minute Maid will become synonymous 
with health. 

To counter this neat gambit, Sun- 
kissers have a chant all their own. Fresh 
oranges contain “protopectins” — de- 
scribed as “great molecules of linked 
pectin chains bounded by other cell 
constituents.” Their presence, say Sun- 
kist ads, aid digestion. But since the 
substance is most plentiful in pulp, 
oranges must be eaten whole for maxi- 
mum protopectin. Whether or not 
health hints will preserve Sunkist’s 
future, General Manager Paul Arm- 
strong reported $166 million worth of 
fruit (80% fresh) sold last year, warned 
“we must do everything to maintain 
and increase fresh fruit sales.” 

California’s year-’round picking sea- 
son (December to March in Dixie) will 
help, its costs will not. Disregarding “on 
tree” costs, average expenses per box 
last year were: picking and hauling, 
35e; packing, 96c; selling and ads, 22c; 
freight and refrigeration, $1.48. Com- 
parable figures for fruit from Florida to 
northern markets were 41c, $1.05, 8c, 
and $1.17—11% less in all. Only a 
superior product and/or better adver- 
tising can overcome Sunkist’s dollar 
and cents disadvantage. 

While Department of Agriculture 
statistics settle Florida’s lead as a 
grower, no one is quite sure which of 
all freezers is biggest. Minute Maid 
claims the honor, concedes “Snow Crop 
sells nearly as much.” Fact is, says 
Barclay, SC sold $36 million in juices 
to Fox's $30 million but he agrees that 
much of it went to institutions, should 
not be counted in retail sales. At the 
same time, sly Fox does not admit how 
much revenue comes from his cattle 
feed and other by-products. 

As DA surveyors clipped Florida’s 
‘top estimate from 81,000,000 to 76,- 
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600,000 boxes this season, Fox was not 
ready to guess when Minute Maid will 
extract enough ready cash to finance 
annual operations, end seasonal bank 
borrowings. To stockholders wonder- 
ing when they can expect dividends 
(and a concurrent over-the-counter 
price rise from MM’s current, unin- 
spired 6%) Fox replies just like the 


great bell of Bow in the nursery rhyme: . 


“I'm sure I don’t know.” 


OLIVER’S TWIST 


In 1952’s blizzardy January, Andrew 
King McCord looked over his sixth- 
largest ($115 million) farm machinery 
lines at Oliver Corporation, sighed like 
Dickens’ hungry Oliver: “I want some 
more!” Reckoning on “decreased gov- 
ernment allocations” of materials in 
1952, President McCord anticipated an 
offyear. Having just laid in a supply of 
defense capacity with the purchase of 
a Battle Creek aircraft plant, McCord 
squinted across his midwestern baili- 
wick at far off York, Pennsylvania. 
There, $6 million A. B. Farquhar was 
making farm tools unlike those in 
Oliver’s book: crop sprayers, dusters, 
peanut pickers. 

To get this porridge for Oliver, 
McCord unloaded 51,250 common 
shares worth $1,640,000 on the market. 
picked up the 205,000 outstanding 
Farquhar certificates with net asset 
value of $3 million. The York plant 
added a “potential $10 million volume” 
to Oliver's farm line. With the new 
defense contractor, King McCord was 
satisfied 1952 sales would “equal or 
better” ’51’s. 

True to the crystalballing, tractor 
business slumped last year. Between 
buyer resistance as dealers laid low to 
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unbundle mounting inventories, and the 
steel scarcity, sales of original Oliver 
products were down $5 million from 
$118 million. But Oliver's expansion 
twist made up for it. Sales of Farquhars 
peaked at $9.3 million, with more than 
half to the government, McCord’s other 
defense volume climbed to $12.2 mil- 
lion vs. 1951’s $1 million. Consolidated 
net sales gain: 12.5%. Although already 
tight profit margins (lowest of the in- 
dustry’s Big Seven) got tighter in the 
squeeze between higher costs and 
pegged prices, Oliver’s net income held 
to the past three years’ $6 million level. 

But while volume peaked and in- 
come held, Oliver’s balance sheet dis- 
played an increasingly poor distribution 
of fluid wealth. Cash was down from 
1950’s $14 million to $4.3 million, in- 
ventories had piled up in two years 
from $39 million to $58 million (partly 
because of a shift to last-in-first-out 
accounting). For funds to knock off $20 
million in short-term debts and get the 
defense contracts rolling, Oliver went 
into more long-term financing, then sold 
another $5 million in common rights. 
As a result, diluted earnings were $2.71 
vs. $3.51, and equity slipped from 
$32.98 to $30.98. 

With the investment cheapened de- 
spite Oliver's new income-helping twist, 
stockholders could also twist uncom- 
fortably over the security of their $1.20 
dividends. Yielding an attractive 8.6%, 
the payout was nonetheless covered 
with little to spare in 1952. Expendi- 
tures beyond depreciation-allowance, 
plus amortization of the debt, took 
$1.32 of the $2.71 net. With 53 out- 
lay expected to at least equal last year’s 
as modernization and tooling-up con- 
tinue, Oliver's $1.20 payout is 86% of 
the available $1.39. 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


In 1940, the sickliest carriers in a 
wobbly railroad system were the South- 
ern and Southwestern roads. Sparse 
traffic and high operating costs kept 
the lines on the fringe of bankruptcy. 

To rectify the situation, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners decided to 
recut the crust-thin earnings pie, to rob 
Eastern Peter to pay Southern Paul. 
The commission reshuffled rate di- 
visions on interline shipments, gave 
Southern and Southwestern carriers a 
higher proportionate rakeoff. 

In the ensuing 12 years, the South 
and Southwest underwent a small in- 
dustrial revolution of their own. Cheap 
labor and rich oil and gas supplies 
lured new plants at an ever accelerat- 
ing clip. And each new plant meant 
profitable freight revenues for common 
carriers. Today, their earnings begin to 
approach inflated wartime levels. 

But Eastern’ roads, burdened by 








heavy terminal costs and unprofitable 
passenger traffic, have inched little 
beyond their depressed 1940 con- 
dition. Last month, the ICC showed the 
other side of its hand, revamped rate 
divisions once more, ruled for equal 
treatment for all. 

For struggling New York Central, 
the decision will mean an additional 
$6 to $7 million boost in revenues, or 
43c to 50c per share after taxes. At 
the 1952 earnings rate, the windfall 
amounts to a 11% to 13% increase in 
net. For the more prosperous B & O, 
fatter take will give stockholders about 
78c per share. 

Paying the piper will be roads like 
the Illinois Central to the tune of $1.06 
per share, and the Rock Island at a 50c 
to 57c clip. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ 
89c to $1.19 per share contribution is 
more than the common has averaged 
over the last decade. And the profit- 
able Cotton Belt will pocket $4.88 less. 

Southern and Southwestern roads 
are debating whether they should re- 
quest a new hearing or a possible court 
appeal if the request is refused. But 
an even split is a tough nut for even 
the sharpest iegal teeth. 


MURRAY’S PICK-UP 


THREE YEARS ago, when Murray Cor- 
poration of America common throttled 
its way to 23%, it was flapping at its 
best altitude since the nosedive of ’29. 
But even in that rarified atmosphere, 
investors were really paying only $2.18 
for each dollar of MUY’s peak $10.73 
earnings. Murray's flight barely got off 
the ground compared with the market 
aeronautics of auto parts suppliers like 
Bendix Aviation, Thompson Products, 
Eaton Manufacturing (see chart). 

There was good reason: The immi- 
nent, anticipated loss of big-body-cus- 
tomer Ford Motor Company. At the 
close of the 1951 model run, Ford took 
its frame-stamping contract to its own 
new Buffalo plant. No one at Murray, 
least of all well-groomed, 50-ish Presi- 
dent B. C. Gould, would say how many 
golden eggs were in the Ford basket. 
But last year’s Fordless sales plunged 
42%, pretax profit swooped from $21.7 
million to $6.7 million. Net was halved: 
$3.87 vs. $7.39. 

Everything considered, calm-col- 
lected Gould holds, “Last year was a 
good one. We maintained a normal 
profit position in line with reduced 
sales, and earnings of almost $4 can 
hardly be called poor.” Only in three 
previous years had Murray produced 
higher nets. The big scare gone, Gould 
discontinued a $2 million contingency 
reserve set up in 1949 for “production 
contract termination losses.” 

MUY’s $2.50 1952 dividend, cut 
from 1951’s $8, has leveled to 50c 
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MURRAY MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Bendix Avia- 
tion, Thompson Products and Eaton 
Mfg. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Murray Corp. 


quarterlies for fiscal °53. At any 
umount, the payout is well shock-ab- 
sorbed. Working funds were pegged at 
a record $31 million before Gould 
shelled out $4.2 million for Cleveland’s 
Triplex Screw, a growing auto supplier, 
last fall. Ready capital today is a com- 
fortable 45% to 50% of total $56 mil- 
lion assets. 

Burned once, Gould wants to fill the 
Ford gap with smaller contracts from 
independent carmakers. “So long as the 
large automotive companies continue 
the policy of becoming more self-con- 
tained . . . we do not believe single 
large-volume accounts can be relied 
upon. . . .” Newly-signed pacts with 
Hudson and Willys-Overland have Mur- 
ray stamping out snappy ’53 bodies of 
“Jets” and “Aeros.” For his outfit’s 
modest home appliances line, Gould 
plans new products, expects the divi- 
sion to show “increased sales.” His thus- 
far report: First-quarter earnings had 
not pulled out of the dive (68c ws 
$1.18). But the fiscal ‘52 period pro- 
vides an unfair comparison, because it 
was still limping after the Fords 
went by. 

Wall Street appeared to be follow- 
ing a different flight pattern from the 
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one on the company’s ledger books, 
While Murray-sans-Ford was almost 
falling right out of the sky, MUY com. 
mon tenaciously clung to its 1950 Big 
Board level. Last month _ traders, 
spurred by Detroit rumors, were shar- 
ing B. C. Gould’s hope, pushed the 
stock above its 23-year high of 23%. 
The rumors, denied by Murray men: 
another Ford contract might be in the 
works. 


CHRYSLER’S ASSETS 


Like Forn’s big ex-supplier (above), 
Ford’s big competitor tossed out some 
interesting figures last month. Since 
1949, when each captured about 21% 
of the auto market, Chrysler and Ford 
have been running almost hood-and- 
hood. Only in 1950, when Chrysler was 
forced into the pits by a 100-day UAW 
strike, did either open up a lead of 
more than 1% of total industry output. 
But as Ike Eisenhower took office: in 
January and 1952 figures were toted 
up, Ford emerged as a clearcut No. 2 
with 22% of car and truck output os. 
its rival's 20%. The tally: 1,242,000 
vehicles for Ford, 1,115,000 for Keller, 
Colbert & Co. 

Nevertheless Chrysler, whose car 
sales are measured against Ford's but 
whose stock sales are compared with 
General Motors’, is still hitting on all 
cylinders in Wall Street. While GM 
sells around 66 or 11 times earnings, 
C common goes for an almost-as- 
respectable 10 times net. The Big 
Board’s two big motor issues hadnt 
changed much in relative favor since 
last spring, when GM was priced at 
9.7 times earnings and C at 9.1. 

Why were Wall Street stock pickers 
continuing to put their money on 
Chrysler, whose traditional fourth of 
the car market seemed to be shrinking 
to a fifth? Part of the answer was sup- 
plied by Chrysler’s annual report, 
which last month appeared for the first 
time in a two-color format. It revealed 
that Tex Colbert was wheeling out 
more cars per dollar of assets than 
either of his two big competitors. 

Ever since 1930-34, a period in 
which Chrysler shelled out $4 in debt 
interest for every $3 it brought down 
to net, its once-burned board has kept 
dollar investment to a minimum. In 
contrast to GM, which makes about 
50% of its own parts, and Ford, which 
is integrated all the way back to steel 
blast furnaces, Chrysler buys most of 
its parts. This means, on one hand, that 
suppliers take more of the profit om 
each car and truck sold; on the other 
hand, it also reduces Chrysler vulner- 
ability to market shrinkage or work 
stoppage. Even in 1950, when a whole 
quarter’s production was lost to Walter 
Reuther’s UAW, the corporation's pre- 
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tax profit on sales figured out to 11.5%, 
highest in nine years. 

Thus in the “normal” motor year of 
1951 (6,000,000 cars and_ trucks), 
Chrysler’s assets amounted to only 
$758 million, or $544 per vehicle pro- 
duced. Ford had $1,000 assets in its 
works for every car or truck turned out, 
GM $1,307.° And although Ford 
netted an estimated $60 per vehicle to 
Chrysler's $52, Ford’s return on in- 
vested assets came to around 6% vs. 
10% for its Highland Park rival. (Cor- 
responding figure for GM: 14%.) 

Part of the reason lay in the product 
mixes. Some 77% of the River Rouge 
passenger car output during the last 
two years has been in low-cost Fords, 
while its Plymouth counterpart ac- 
counted for only 50% of Chrysler pro- 
duction. Conversely, Keller & Co. enjoy 
wider margins on the 13% of output 
represented by Chryslers, while the 
high-priced Lincoln is only 3% of 
Ford’s total. This leaves 19 or 20% of 
Ford’s production in the medium- 
margin field (Mercury) as against 36 
or 37% of Chrysler's output in Dodges 
and DeSotos. 

Although materials control forced 
subcapacity operations all last year, 
Chrysler’s net, up 10% to $79 million, 
was still a good 9% on invested assets. 
Assuming that Ford’s dollar net in- 
creased in the same proportion from 
the $87 million estimated for 1951 by 
the Wall Street Journal, its return on 
assets hovered around 6% for the two 
years. On their pretax profits, which 
figure to be low in the light of Chrys- 
ler’s “assemble, don’t integrate” policy, 
the Kellermen showed a _ respectable 
9.5¢ per sales dollar in 1952, not too 
far below the 1le or 12c estimated for 
Ford. With Chrysler playing the invest- 
ment game close to the vest (1952: 
$820 assets per vehicle vs. Ford’s $1,- 
228), the Big Board’s big C was still 
scoring where it counted—in money 
made on money invested. 


TIMKEN GETS ITS 
BEARINGS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Boss John 
McCaffrey was not the only big indus- 
trialist racked with strikes last year. 
But he was among the most outspoken 
critics of communist influence in labor 
after his ClO-divorced Farm Equip- 
ment \Vorkers wildcatted for nearly 90 
days (see Forses, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 
25). Last month, McCaffrey was joined 
in Red-denouncing by the president 
of an important IH supplier, Timken 

*Because GM’s Electro-Motive (diesel 
®ngines) and Frigidaire Divisions contri- 
bute very substantially to plant, the assets- 
Per-car figure is not precisely comparable 
o either Ford’s or Chrysler’s. 
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Roller Bearing’s William E. Umstattd. 
Umstattd’s censure was aimed more 
directly than that of McCaffrey, who 
was helplessly fed up with the tactics 
of a union already discredited as con:- 
munist-fronted. While he straggled 
through a 30-day shutdown by CIO’s 
United Steelworkers last summer, Um- 
stattd had a Cleveland PR firm survey- 
ing the “astonishing coincidence” be- 
tween commie and CIO attitudes. 

“Three big questions are raised,” be- 
gin PRmen John Yezbak & Co.: “(1) 
Was the CIO created to destroy the 
free enterprise system? (2) Does the 
CIO plan to replace our present system 
with a labor-dominated socialist re- 
gime? (3) Are the Communists now 
actually out of the CIO?” Studying 
CIO speeches over the years, Umstattd 
says his researchers found “some state- 
ments parallel the Communist attitude 
toward nationalization, tariffs, other 
aspects of free enterprise.” The re- 
searchers insist, “in almost every in- 
stance . . . the official CIO line, some- 
times even to the wording, followed 
the Communist Party line as _persist- 
ently as a shadow.” 

Big implication for Timken: “Even 
after the great purge, in which hun- 
dreds of communist and many other 
unions were expelled from the CIO as 
being obviously communist-dominated” 
(Harvester’s FEW among them), “the 
basic policies and attitudes of the CIO 
(have) carried over from earlier days.” 

Whatever the implications, the Tim- 
ken facts were that 13,130 ClO-Steel- 
workers hit the bricks last July-August, 
bottling up production in three plants 
where Timken makes and shapes steel 
for its self-reliant manufacture of 
tapered roller bearings. Umstattd re- 
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ported a daily loss of 1,500 tons. When 
the dust cleaxed, third-quarter ship- 
ments were down to $28 million from 
June quarter’s $48 million, and the pre- 
vious year’s $42 million. Net for the 
period dropped 50% from the previous 
quarter. Already running behind 1951 
income because of higher costs and a 
work week cut to five days, Timken’s 
earnings suffered from a 10% 12-month 
volume loss and wage boosts, were ex- 
pected to hit $4.50 vs. $5.81. (The 
dividend emerged unscathed at $3.) 

But after bearing up under the CIO 
walkout and taking a bearing on CIO 
attitudes, 58-year-old Bill Umstaddt 
says Timken has now regained its bear- 
ings. Year-end production set a unit 
record for the year, turning out 250,- 
000 finished bearings a day in Decem- 
ber and “continuing an upward trend 
in January and February.” Although 
unit count does not always correlate 
with tonnage production or dollar vol- 
ume because Timken’s tapereds range 
from four-ounce to six-ton, the trend 
was an indication, said Umstattd, of 
good first-half 53 activity. On Wall 
Street, TKR had reversed a tumble to 
a two-year low, goes currently at ten 
times earnings. 

Now that Timken had its bearings, 
Forses asked Umstattd what he 


planned to do with his CIO study, got 
this answer: “We're keeping it in the 
Timken library as a source of refer- 


ence.” For what? “Our CIO contract 
contains an option for re-opening wage 
negotiations in July.” The $189 million 
Canton, Ohio outfit seemed ready for 
another bearish summer. 


SOUTHERN COURTESY 


SOUTHERN Natural Gas filliped its usual 
dividend with a tidy extra in 1947. 
Additional payout was one share of 
subsidiary Southern Production, worth 
$3.25. Today, Southern Production (re- 
cent price: 32%) sells above recently- 
split Southern Natural stock. 

SNG now plans ‘another stockholder 


' bonanza. To get out of the SEC’s “hold- 


ing company” category and the strict 
control that goes with it, the company 
had to rid itself of two small utilities. 
Late last year it unloaded Mississippi 
Gas for $3.3 million, plunked down the 
money to help pay $76.4 million for 
new loop lines. The new capacity will 
inflate gas flow from 670,000,000 cubic 
feet to 1,020,000,000 cubic feet daily. 

But Christopher Tomkins Chenery, 
SNG’s Phi Beta Kappa chairman, 
promises a different fate for Alabama 
Gas. Once the 66-year-old head re- 
ceives SEC blessings, he will send AG 
stock the way of Southern Production, 
into stockholders’ strongboxes. 

Last year little AG gassed 173,000 
consumers in 41 Alabama communities 








for $18 million. Its $1.31 per-share 
earnings equalled 32c on SNG stock. 
Like Southern Production six years ago, 
AG should be worth between 3 and 4 
on each share of SNG stock. AG, how- 
ever, is a distributor, not a producer; 
and unlike SP, it is not likely to leap- 
frog 1,000% in a half-dozen years. Still, 
in a week of weak markets, Wall Street 
was impressed enough to push Chenery 
& Co. to a new all-time high, just under 
34. Late last month Southern Natural 
was going at around 32. 


DETROIT ED’S GLOW 


Two YEARS ago when Detroit cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary, history- 
oriented publicists boomed that the 
Auto City’s moniker means “the straits.” 
Last month Walker Cisler, president of 
$679.6 million Detroit Edison Co., 
marked an anniversary of his own 
(DE’s 50th) and reveled in pleasurable 
fiscal straits. Peering into their 1952 
annual report, stockholders found gross 
($173.4 million) and net ($17.2 mil- 
lion) up 5.5% and 11.5%, respectively. 
Residential and farm electric sales 
gave Cornell-grad Cisler his biggest 
earnings spark. Together, they boosted 
gross $5.1 million above 1951, almost 
half his advance. Less impressive was 
industrial take. It skidded from 30% to 
28.8% of gross. Moans Cisler: 
“Principally because of the steel 
strike, revenues from our large indus- 
trial customers were only $680,027 
above the previous year.” Auto makers’ 
slowdown (62% of DE’s gross comes 
from metropolitan Detroit, rest from 
the southeastern Michigan) may have 
disappointed, but commercial wattage 
did not. At $2.4 million, it spurted 5.2% 
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DETROIT EDISON MARKET UHiIS- 


TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of South- 
ern California Edison, Commonwealth 
Edison and Cleveland Electric Illumin- 
ating. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Detroit Edison. 


ahead of ’51. A good rate structure 
helped. 

DE’s annual average kilowatt hour 
charge is well above national average 
(2.97 vs. 2.76). Cisler keeps Detroiters 
happy by replacing burned out light 
bulbs and making minor repairs on 
appliances for free. For this service last 
year he shelled out $4 million (includ- 
ing labor). Customers reciprocated by 
metering an average of 2,317 kwh. Na- 
tional average is 2,175. To keep them 
fumbling for the switches, Cisler counts 
on an “aggressive ad campaign.” Al- 
though he sells some appliances (“if 
they ask us for them, we sell them”), 
his drum-beating is “primarily directed 
to greater use of appliances,” rather 
than direct sales of his own. Says 
he: “appliance retailers are our friends.” 

Most of Detroit’s hand vacs and 
washing machines are bought with auto 
makers’ high-voltage pay chits. Cisler 
has to match these if his own shop is 
to hum peacefully. DE’s wage and 
pension bill last year weighed in at 
29.5% of gross (vs. a 20% national aver- 


STEAM EQUIPMENT, delivered in 1895 to Detroit Edison’s predecessor, 
received by company’s chief engineer Henry Ford (third from left) 
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age). In 52 Cisler crammed $3.7 mil. 
lion more into pay envelopes, drew 
some consolation from hypoed output. 
Net kilowatt hours pulsed 4% ahead of 
‘51. But coal costs (up 2%) panted 
close behind. When miners picked up 
their pay hike last fall, according to 
Cisler, they tacked another 30c on each 
ton of the black stuff. 

Cisler by then had bunkered almost 
all of his 1952 needs and then some. 
Most of his fuel comes in by boat (its 
cheaper than rail). Because the Lakes’ 
deep freeze locks it in during the 
winter, DE normally keeps a big stock- 
pile. Sighs Cisler: “It will probably be 
another month or so before we feel the 
full effect of the raise.” 

He has already felt the full effect of 
growing demand tugging at his sys- 
tem’s lines. Just before Christmas last 
year peak load rumbled to 1,946,000 
kilowatts (up 14%), left Cisler with 
only a 7% margin. Says he: “that’s a 
little lower than we'd like to see it.” 
To drive it higher, last year, he pum 
$70.1 million into new plant ($250 
million in the last five years), expects 
“this tempo should lessen in the next 
few years as we gradually regain 
normal reserve capacity.” Cisler’s ’52 
gain in new customers slipped some- 
what from other postwar years, but for 
his own market, Cisler who helped 
ECA re-assemble Europe's war- 
shredded power plants, is bullish: 
“We'll continue to grow. Maybe a little 
more slowly now that so many war- 
pent-up requirements have been met. 
But we'll grow.” 


CENTRAL’S WHITE 
HOPE 


WEN trouble-shooter William White 
moved into New York Central's uncom- 
fortable presidential chair last August 
1, the road was tightrope-walking along 
the break-even point. For 1952's first 
seven months, it hauled only 3c per 
share down to net. When the year 
ended, CN had netted $3.83, 68% 
above 1951’s $2.28 and a new post 
war high. 

Booster charge was a 6% rate in- 
crease putting cream into Central’ 
water-thin rate structure. And diesels 
ordered long before White’s advent 
chopped $20.8 million off transporta- 
tion expenses. Part of this improvement 
was nullified by much-needed mainten- 
ance work which jumped $12.6 million. 

But if these results looked good t0 
dividend-hungry Central stockholders, 
to Bill White they still seemed pretty 
meager. “Last year was not a 8 
year,” he snaps, “just better than 
1951.” Central’s return on investment 
averaged only 1.85% over the last seven 
years, notched less than 2.5% in 1952. 
White sets his sights much higher, 
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shooting at a $75-$80 million cut for 
stockholders, over three times last 
years return. 

’ To do it he is angling for $200-$225 
million to finish the 55% complete 
dieselization program. With net cur- 
rent assets down to $39.9 million from 
¢149.8 million in 1945 and only $62 
million per year available from depre- 
ciation and earnings after dividends, 
the order is no small one. While funded 
debt shrunk $60 million over the same 
period, equipment obligations—already 
up $194 million—only complicate the 
problem. Therefore, he will have to 
build up working capital and hack off 
some of the debt. 

White is also pouring out more 
money to improve the riding quality of 
Central tracks and to reduce bad order 
cars to a normal 5% from the current 
74%. But like the dieselization program, 
this takes both time and cash. 

With one of the biggest headaches in 
railroading to dope, White is not stick- 
ing to the strictly orthodox. He has 
split operation pains among three new 
vice-presidencies: one each for freight 
traffic, passenger traffic, operations and 
maintenance. Ernest C. Nickerson, 
strapping passenger VP, admits there 
is no complete solution for the harass- 
ing passenger problem, but thinks a 
few breaks from regulatory commissions 
can at least pare the $25 million out- 
of-pocket passenger loss (equal to earn- 
ings last year). 

White may also sell some of Cen- 
tral’s high-priced real estate that 
checkers New York’s fashionable Park 
Avenue. In this $48 million parcel are 
approximately 30 pieces of land and 
several buildings. The first step was the 
sale of Central’s railroad yards in cen- 
tral Boston, two years on the auction 
block. For this one chunk, the road will 
pocket $4.5 million. If other land goes 
the same way, White can retire some 
of his monumental $631.5 million debt 
at 60-70c on the dollar. 

_ Ultimate object of all White’s pro- 
jected outlays is to cut his backbreak- 
ing 84.5% operating ratio (all rails 
pounded along at 76.1% last year). 
From this owners could benefit hugely. 
For every point clipped, 60c per share 
will stay in the till. But it will be some 
time before stockholders can collect. 
White does not look for overnight mir- 
acles, warns “the dividend policy must 

conservative” until his program is 
under full steam. And that in turn de- 
pends on continued heavy traffic. 


DIAMOND IN THE 
ROUGH 


By MonTH’s END most price controls 
will have breathed their last. For Ray 
Evans, president of $91.9 million Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., rigor mortis can’t set 
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DIAMOND ALKALI MARKET UHiIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Her- 
cules Powder, Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Mathieson Chemical. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Diamond 
Alkali. 


in quickly enough. Controls, claims he, 
helped drag 1952 net to $5.5 million 
(vs. $6.7 million the year before). 
Seconds Secretary and Director C. S. 
Carmichael: “They held our prices 
down while the cost of labor and 
everything else kept right on rising.” 

Selling, general and administrative 
chits swelled slightly (from $5.9 to 
$6.2 million) but Evans got his biggest 
lumps in “cost of goods sold.” While 
they pounded from $55.7 to $59.3 mil- 
lion, protracted oil and steel strikes 
rode roughshod over sales. With two 
important markets shuttered (metals 
and petroleum notch 10% and 6% of 
gross, respectively), total take collapsed 
from $80.7 to $76.7 million. 

In the rough last year, Evans thinks 
he will now see more of the green: 
“Firmer demand for most of our prod- 
ucts is continuing and additional vol- 
ume can be expected.” Though “there 
is substantial competition in each. . . 
product group,” Evans has sewed up 
a sizable chunk of chlorine (10%) and 


ALKALIS EVANS: 
among the costs, lumps 
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alkali (15%) markets, boasts a much 
larger piece (30%) of sodium bichro- 
mate and chromic acid sales. All basic 
inorganics, they move in bulk, at low 
profit margins. Thus, Evans’ 1952 
operating ratio was only 13.9%, For the 
ten years 1942-’51, it registered 17.5%, 
ranks tenth in the top 18 test tubers. 

Evans has been trying to put more 
starch into his margins. In 1948 he 
began to tinker with organic chemicals, 
has since pushed them from 3% to 16% 
of gross. In the last two years they have 
fed on $4 million of the $19.5 million 
he has pumped into new plant. In Feb- 
ruary, he went to market with a $15 
million 3%% sinking fund debenture 
issue. Organics will siphon off much of 
the haul. Evans will wipe out notes 
and short-term bank debt with $6 mil- 
lion of it, may draw further on his new 
money to buy up Belle Chemical Co. 

He clutches an option under which 
he will either snap up the company it- 
self (for $1.5 million) or its methane 
chlorination process (for $250,000). 
Says Director Carmichael: “It all de- 
pends. Our accountants are going 
through their books. If it’s in good 
shape we'll buy the company. Other- 
wise, we'll just buy the process. We're 
bound to do one or the other.” Only 
similar process around, he says, is Dow 
Chemical’s. For Diamond, the move “is 
a logical one because we've got plenty 
of chlorine.” 

Transmuted into higher-profit methy] 
chloride, methylene chloride and chlor- 
oform, Diamond’s gas would seep into 
silicon resins, solvents and drugs. And 
without price controls, too. In a blast 
at them last year, one Alkaliman 
growled “they are causing famine in a 
land of plenty.” But despite Diamond’s 
fiscal drought last year, stockholders 
did not go hungry. Payout per share: 
$1.50, vs. 1951’s $1.22. 


GOODYEAR’S TOUGHIE 


RvuBBER industrialists, drooling for years 
at the prospect of’ buying Uncle Sam's 
$750 million synthetic plants, were 
chomping last month on appetizers 
served up by two well-known, well- 
seasoned members of the tiremakers’ 
fraternity. B. F. Goodrich President 
John L. Collyer started Akron buzzing 
with his revelation of a new formula 
for making conventional “cold rubber” 
in 15 minutes vs. the present 10-12 
hours. A few weeks later, Goodyear 
Chairman Paul W. Litchfield uncovered 
his startler: a new kind of synthetic, 
utterly different in composition from 
“cold rubber,” up to twice as tough 
and needing only half the time for vul- 
canization. 

Crinkly-faced Litchfield, chief exec 
of the industry’s biggest ($655-million ) 
cutfit, gushed from Goodyear’s lab on 
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Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 


Cash in banks and on hand 75 211 469 
Marketable Securities: 

U. S. Government Obligations $ 65 540 175 

Other Marketable Securities 13 632 383 


‘$ 79 172 558 
Less Reserves... . 464 567 78 707 991 
Accounts and Notes Receivable: 
Motor and Other Retail $570 189 287 
Motor and Other Wholesale 151 333 622 
Open Accounts, Notes, ‘mene and B Peteving Receivables 121 558 088 
Direct Loan Receivables . f PL eS ae 48 598 257 
Sundry Accounts and Notes. ___ 3 838 003 
$895 517 257 
Less Reserves for: 
Unearned Income $ 41 084 860 
Losses on Accounts and Notes....... 14 012 727 


Total Reserves $ 55 097 587 840 419 670 
Other Current Assets: 
Trade Accounts and Notes Receivable “Manufacturing, Sompanies”’ $ 7 454 341 
Premiums Receivable-“Insurance Companies”’..... 494 123 
Inventories-“‘Manufacturing Companies” pee eee hic everesst 13 436 814 __ 21 385 278 
Total Current Assets............... $1 015 724 408 


FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Land, Buildings, and Equipment ‘‘Manufacturing C ies” 8 470 
Company Cars—used by Kepresentatives..............ceeeeeeees 1 478 
Cash Surrender Value Life Irsurance. . . ; 97 
Repossessions—at depreciated values 661 10 708 185 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid Interest and Discount... . 4 500 
Prepaid Insurance and Expenses. 1 019 22 5 520 119 


$1 031 952 712 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable— Unsecured Short Term............\.....0 00000 ee $ 577 165 500 
Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturing and Selling Agents 
Sundry 
Due Customers only when Receivables are collected 
Accrued Income and Excess Profits Taxes. . . 
Other Taxes 





88 993 446 
OS ie ee eee $ 666 158 946 
UNEARNED PREMIUMS—**INSURANCE COMPANIES” 40 252 039 
RESERVES FOR: 
Losses and Loss Expense—“Insurance Companies” 
Fluctuations in Security Values 7 273 606 
UN SECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 234 9 Ze due serially —1954-1957 


Notes, 344% due 1961 
Note, 3% due 1963 


SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 3% due 1957 
Note, 3% % due 1958 
Notes, 3.95% due 1964 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS S: 
Common Stock—$10 par value: Authorized—6,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding—4,564,334 full shares and 172 shares 
of fractional scrip $ 45 645 060 
Capital Surplus 15 369 499 
Earned Surplus 73 194 733 134 209 292 


$1 031 952 712 




















| America buy what it wants 




















A SOUND CREDIT SYSTEM is of prime 
iemyensonee to Me soopaunte ea of rs ite raga 
and its citizens. The To onsumer Credit out- 
A f ow f acts, as of standing under such system should be in proper 
December 31, 1952 and 1951 seco ai — Total Disposable Personal 
ncome (after taxes). 
Total Disposable Personal Income for 1952 was 
CONSOLAPATES pene wo $242,900,000,000, compared with $75,700,000,000 
or 1940. Tota onsumer Credit outstanding - 
Gross Finance Receivables December 31, 1952, including all Instalment 
EE gE Natit lia $2 907 587 057 $2 783 942 471 Per mR eee compared with 
. 8,163,000,000, on December 31, 1940. Total In- 
ORaarte taken. 53 278 791 41 604 516 stalment Credit outstanding was $16,506,000,000 
Net Seles of Mane for 1952, compared with $5,417,000,000 for 1940. 
facturing Companies. . . 102 223 306 99 115 875 ns tea peony sy — oe mene December 
, 1952 was 9.87% of Total Disposable Personal 
Gueee I i. a vald 0 129 397 120 118 941 880 Income for 1952, compared with 10.78% for 1940. 
Net income from Current Total Instalment Credit alone was only 6.80% of 
Cogeeeran, Sasa Total Disposable Personal Income for 1952, com- 
Canadian Income Taxes 42 350 470 44 937 240 pared with 7.15% for 1940. Automobile Instal- 
panen ” ment Credit alone was only 2.14% on December 
nl es an 1 
Canadian Income Taxes 23 301 163 24 223 353 a oma — pie for nee ou 
ria e average American is his own best Credi 
O Profite Tax—Credit . 765 000 1 000 000 ee Leet is why Conn ee ee 
of havin Vv 
Salaries, Wages, i 
Commissions ......... 50 581 822 46 625 518 faving 1962: A en on 
TO MANUFACTURERS to increase their work- 
NET INCOME as ee thes. copecity. and _—_ volume; to 
uy for cash or discount their purchases. 
1952 1951 
. : . TO WHOLESALERS to broaden their distribu- 
Finance Compenine edawe $12 197 428 $11 873 474 tion through distributors and dealers. 
Insurance Companies . see 3 531 614 3 265 108 TO RETAILERS for “floor lanning”’ their mer- 
Manufacturing Companies 4 085 265 4 575 305 chandise and thereby stimulate their sales and 
Net Income from Current accelerate delivery. 
Operations........... $19 814 307 $19 713 887 TO CONSUMERS to help them buy, and use 
while paying for, automobiles, appliances and time 
Net Income per share on and labor-saving machinery. Also, to help them 
Common Stock* ...... $ 4.34 $ 4.33 —s ee = meet emergencies with 
United States and “Small Loans’”’ repayable in instalments. 
Cz i . P - 
cen ocsabtin tae si 494 5.53 CoMMERCIAL CREDIT will continue to devote its 
Book Val h resources, now in excess of One Billion Dollars 
7 jel dewesg el it 29.40 27.50 and its experienced personnel to help American 
; Por nt ndustry to produce and distribute and Consumers 
*Adjusted for distribution of one share for each share held to buy their products and thereby further improve 
July 1, 1952. the American standard of living. 

i . - This will be done by helping America buy what 
ie through the continued judicious extension 
of credit. 

y activities of Commercial Credit Company are 
operated through three divisions, consisting of its Finance Cle 
Companies, Insurance Companies and Manufacturing 
Companion. CHAIRMAN 
Gross Receivables acquired by its Finance Companies, ° 
Earned Premiums of its Insurance Companies and Net 
Sales of its Manufacturing Companies were larger than i alee 
for any previous year in the history of the Company. PRESIDENT 
Ngo \ MORE THAN 400 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Detailed Report is Available Upon Request AVURGENE) OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
\ =¥/ OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS IN RESOURCES 
A 
‘7 i 
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his unnamed toughie: “Tires made from 
it could easily outwear the automobile 
itself, and shoe soles and heels and 
heavy duty conveyor belts can be given 
extraordinary resistance.” Instead of 
using the standard GR-S (“cold rub- 
ber”) components, butadiene and syt- 
rene, Goodyear’s discovery gels from a 
polyester base of ethylene glycol and 
propylene glycol (auto anti-freeze) 
mixed with adipic acid (used in 
nylon). In big open vats, the polyester 
is then treated with di-isocyanite (used 
in plastics and adhesives) in amounts 
dictated by a top-secret “reaction fac- 
tor.” The mysterious R-factor stops 
solidification of the base chemicals after 
a certain point, allowing the composi- 
tion to be “held indefinitely” for final 





Both the new Goodrich cold process 
and the Goodyear rubber would re- 
quire entirely new plant construction. 
Even though the ideas are futuristic, 
this poses an intriguing problem for 
both industry and government as the 
U.S. prepares for disposal of the GR-S 
plants: How much is oldfangled GR-S 
equipment worth if the future points 
to new rubbermaking ways? When 77- 
year-old Lithchfield reported Good- 
years 1952 results last month, he 
sharpened this point: “The forecasts 
indicate that the demand for rubber 
will increase faster than any prepara- 
tions have yet been made to meet it. 
. . . It would seem that only a prompt 
start on a sizable increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of synthetic rubber in 





GOODYEAR’S LITCHFIELD, GOODRICH’S COLLYER: 
they are warming up new ways to make cold rubber 


processing. When needed for fabrica- 
tion, Goodyear’s stuff gets another shot 
of di-isocyanite, completes its setting. 
The whole process, quipped a labman, 
“is almost as simple as making Jello-O.” 

Litchfield, or any other rubber fabri- 
cator (almost everyone in the industry 
is researching frantically), is by no 
means ready to plunge capital into his 
new rubber. His estimates on possible 
mass production concede a market 
price of around 75c a pound. Highly- 
publicized German Vulcollan, to which 
Goodyear research chief Dr. R. P. 
Dinsmore admits his product is “chem- 
ically similar,” must sell at around 
$2.50, so Goodyear’s toughie represents 
a great economical improvement. But 
GR-S goes currently at 23c, natural 
rubber between 25c and $lc. With its 
longer-wearing qualities, Goodyear syn- 
thetic could conceivably command a 
premium on the tire market, but the 
estimated differential is considered too 
great for “anything less than the dis- 
tant future.” 


this country will meet the future needs 
of the industry.” Although no company 
will take the prompt action until the 
RFC and Congress decide who is to 
hold the cards, the optimism over a 
switch to private ownership and com- 
petition has kept the lab lights lit. If 
the change is made, and the vibrant 
competition of tiremaking is allowed to 
run free in the synthetic field, says one 
Goodyear representative, “God only 
knows what might come out!” 

What might come out of Goodyear, 
for example, is a marketable tire that 
would eliminate replacements. When 
Litchfield talks of immediate expansion, 
he is thinking of the new processes in 
terms of future growth. Smaller tire- 
makers—like General, Seiberling, Lee, 
Dayton — who supply only 2% of the 
new tire market but around one-third 
of the replacements, could be forgiven 
some nervousness. New methods and 
new products could some day make the 
$750 million GR-S plants, which Wash- 
ington economists are trying to evalu- 
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ate, almost worthless. While Litchfield 
didn’t say so, the implications are tre. 
mendous. 

What Litchfield did say, on Good. 
years 1952 balance sheet, was soundly 
indicative of Big Rubber’s superior 
present, if not of its ulterior future, As 
volume pushed over the billion mark 
for the second-straight year, net eam- 
ings went up 7.5% to a record $8.30 
per share (vs. $7.75 in 1951).* Pye. 
tax profit, in which only Goodrich 
has outclassed Goodyear over the last 
ten years, was 9.5% of sales. But last 
year, per-share earnings of Firestone 
dipped 11%, strike-braked Goodrich’s 
skidded 6.7%, and those of United 
States Rubber plummeted over 9%, 
Goodyear was set for come-what-may 
with plants running at near-capacity, 
inventories adequate, Litchfield told his 
46,723 owners. Wall Street responded 
by bouncing GT up toward its 55% 
high. 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
PRODUCTION 


Wiru ou stocks sloshing around in a 
bear market all their own, one against- 
the-trend performer is Phillips Petro- 
leum. Most other leading petroleum 
shares are now off some 10% to 15% 
from their year-old highs; but Philli 
has steadily plowed ahead with the 
rest of the market. And while the aver- 
ages groped for a bottom after the post- 
election-boom selloff, Phillips stock stif- 
fened only two points below its all- 
time December high. 

Unorthodox performance is typical 
of Phillips’ management, too. When 
liquid petroleum gas was an almost 
useless by-product of gasoline produc- 
tion, Phillips developed uses and a mar- 
ket for it, has long dominated the field. 
When natural gas was a nuisance to 
crude producers, Phillips gobbled up 
Texas gas field leases. Astride its 17 
trillion cubic foot natural gas reserve, 
Phillips has been able to set the oil in- 
dustry’s pace in its gambit into petro- 
chemicals. 

Since the stock market pays off only 
on earnings, Phillips provided a good 
measure of those last year, too. Plagued 
by a warm winter, top-heavy inventories 
and sliding refinery margins, the in- 
dustry could not keep up 1951's torrid 
earnings pace. But again Phillips 
bucked the trend, hiked net 6c to 
$5.17. Phillips’ earnings began to feel 
the squeeze in the last six months, 
cracked to $2.47 from $2.61, but the 
first half's momentum carried the com: 
pany over the top. 

Kenneth Stanley “Boots” Adams, 
Phillips’ high-pressure president, still 


*Computed after a 5% stock dividend 
last November. 
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has some tricks up his well-tailored 
sleeve. A late-comer to the international 
oil scene, Adams is focusing on foreign 
fields, has doubled his Venezuelan pro- 
duction since 1949, a record bettered 
only by Richmond, a California Stan- 
dard subsidiary. 

In Canada, newcomer Phillips 
brought in one of the most important 
wells discovered in Alberta. And one- 
third-owned American Independent Oil 
Company is preparing to spud its sixth 
well in the promising neutral zone be- 
tween Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. Only 
a gusher away is the largest field in 
the world. 

A specialist in the big deal, Adams 
has just landed one of his biggest, 
nabbed a million-acre lease from In- 
terior Secretary Douglas McKay to ex- 
plore the Gulf of Alaska coast. Unlike 
jittery Near East operators, Phillips will 
not have to hurdle confiscation prob- 
lems if the search pays off. 

If the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, Phillips stockholders will. feast 
better this year than ever before. For 
the sixth time in seven years, dividends 
will exceed the previous year’s total. At 
the new $2.60 annual rate, yield is still 
only 4.2%—the price investors must pay 
for growth, 


CRUDE FACTS 


IN MID-CONTINENT and eastern U.S.A., 
light and heavy fuel oil prices have 
been slithering on the overflow from 
brim-full storage tanks. But on the 
West Coast, companies are _hard- 
pressed to keep up with soaring civi- 
lian and military demand. Prices were 
not high enough to encourage marginal 
production, secondary recovery or ade- 
quate drilling programs. Important dis- 
tributors like Standard of California 
and Union Oil of California had to dip 
into their jeans to pay for crude 
brought from as far away as Sumatra 
and Saudi Arabia. 

For a year the OPS sat on govern- 
ment-supported requests for higher 
prices while the companies boiled in 
their minimum oil stocks. But last 
month's decontrol of petroleum and 
petroleum products set the stage for 
immediate action. California Standard 
tushed out a fast new price schedule, 
hiked the price it will now pay for 
crude 10c to 50c, compensating with 
Price increases for refined products. A 
relieved competition quickly followed 
suit, echoed Calif. Standard’s amiable 
Prexy T. S. Peterson: “Very necessary 
and long-overdue adjustments.” 

Prime beneficiaries will be Standard 
of California, Union Oil and Richfield. 
But also sharing in the increased take 
will be such part-Californians as Tide- 
water, Shell, Socony-Vacuum, Texas 
Company, Superior Oil of California. 
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Book 
Value 
Growth! 
Phelps Dodge .......... 52% 
Kennecott ..... 2... liven 44 
fe Pree 15 


I. COPPER LINEUP, 1942-’51 


Current Net Income Pretax 
Assets to on Profit Dividend 
Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
25 14.4% 26.9% 57% 
5.4 12.4 34.8 70 
46 6.2 175 66 
3.0 16.5 16.9 47 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance 
for 10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








Current 


Phelps Dodge .......... 2 4 
is os bie oc gn eed 8 1 
IN in ig nent nws 4 2 
Amer. Smelting & Refining 1 3 


to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





II. COPPER RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Book Assets Net In- 
Value to Lia- come on Profit 
Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 


Market 
Pretax Divi- Price , 
dend per $1 of Composite 
Payout Earnings Ranking 
2 2 3 $11.90 2 (tie) 
3 1 1 10.84 1 
4 3 , 10.44 4 
1 4 4 8.16 2 (tie) 








COPPER LINEUP 


Last MONTH'S price decontro] acted on 
red metalmen like hashheesh on a mel- 
ancholic. At the sound of freedom, cop- 
per markets went wild. Unfettered for 
the first time in more than two years, 
producers jacked up metal prices 3c to 
1l%c a pound. Fickle Wall Streeters, 
eager to embrace an old love, made 
Anaconda a Big Board favorite, drove 
the Big A up 1% points to 45%, kept it 
hopping as fifth most active stock of 
the day. Boosts for the other big 
diggers: American Smelting & Refining, 
14; Kennecott, 2%; Phelps Dodge, 1%. 

“The order,” said PD’s President 
Roger G. Page with restrained glee, “is 
long overdue but welcome.” 

Quick action reflected universal 
agreement. In New York, cautious 
Kennecott’s copper went to 274c from 
the 24%c peg. PD’s mine output was 
tagged at 28%c. But custom smelters, 
went whole hog, lifted prices to 36%c, 
equal to Chile’s demand during control. 
For his smelting operations, Page made 
no snap commitment, but commented: 
“We will have to be competitive.” 

To bring mill products into line, 
Kennecott’s Chase Copper & Brass 
slapped on a 4.66c a pound increase 
for pure copper items, was bettered 
the next day by Anaconda’s American 
Brass Company 6.66c leap. A propor- 
tional hike for brass included elements 
of higher labor and operation costs, but 
also gave weight to depressed zinc 
prices. Zinc at 1l%c a pound is 8kc 
below the old OPS peg. Oddly, while 
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overseas sellers inflated red metal tabs, 
a glut of foreign zinc keeps that metal 
cheap. 

Pointing to inequities in process of 
being erased, Page explained: “The in- 
dustry has been operating for many 
months under an artificial price struo- 
ture resulting from controls involving 
prices to the producer ranging from 
24%c for domestic copper to 36%c for 
much foreign copper. The primary fab- 
ricating mills as a result have been pay- 
ing on the average 29%c a pound, and 
as they have been compelled to absorb 
roughly a cent a pound loss, the econ- 
omy has been paying 28kc. It is inevit- 
able under these circumstances that a 
period of market confusion must follow 
termination of price controls.” 


If metal markets afforded confusion, 
investors wanted a yardstick to measure 
which of the newly galvanized coppers 
offers most promise. To check the 
record, Forses dipped into the big 
four’s past performances, compared 
growth in book values, average current 
ratios, percentage earned on invest- 
ment, pretax profits on sales and divi- 
dend generosity for the 1942-1951 
period. Table I lists ten-year averages. 
Table II shows each company’s rank 
in each category and gives a composite 
scoring in the last column. In both 
tabulations, firms are arranged in order 
of investor popularity, ie., by the 
amount buyers were willing to pay per 
dollar of estimated 1952 earnings as 
controls came off. 


Table I’s raw figures show that 











THE ECONOMY 


LikE a motorist in too much of a 
hurry to find out if his smooth-run- 
ning engine needs a checkup, the 
economy sped along a smooth, high 
plateau last month and the road 
ahead looked clear. Led by the 
Motor City itself (Detroit doings 
bettered February, 1952’s by 20%), 
business activity climbed gradually. 
Only five cities fell behind last year’s 
level. In Washington, Federal pay- 
rollers played a waiting game; 
Charleston was hit by slowed coa' 
demand; Sioux Falls and Mont- 
gomery were slapped by falling 
meat and cotton prices, and Mem- 
phis lost ground for no _ specific 
reason. Averaged out, the National 
Index registered a 4% boost. 

While good business was almost 





Ten Best Cities 

(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
Detroit, Mich. (4) 
Tucson, Ariz. (3) 
El Paso, Tex. (3) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (2)....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (2).... 12 
Los Angeles, Calif. (2)...... 12 
cae oicew's + ewieres 10 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ......... 10 
Albuquerque, N. M. ........ 10 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sai months listed in this column. ) 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


——ee_—NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DEMGNED BY PICK SN Y 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of February. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


universal — 24 cities scored gains 
over last month—some areas were 
not traveling forward at the January 
rate. New York City trailed the pre- 
vious month by 3% as retail sales 
and bank debits fell off. Baltimore, 
Des Moines and Milwaukee dipped 
an equal amount. 

Spokane’s 3% decline reflected 
wintry weather, but basically the 
city is in a power squeeze. With 
atomic energy and aluminum reduc- 
tion increasing hydro-electric bur- 
dens, serious dislocations may be in 
store for the area. 

To up the average, Butte gunned 
ahead 15% for the month, largely on 
the strength of more mining. Salt 
Lake City (up 10%) felt the same 
surge, while Philadelphia celebrated 
the end of its transit strike with a 
sharp hike in retail sales. 


Zone Indexes 

(Percent Change from Corresponding 

Months Last Year) 

Dec. Jan. 
New England. +1% 
Middle Atlantic +1 
Midwest .... +3 
South 0 
South Central. 0 
North Central. +2 
Mountain .... +1 
—l 
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Anaconda, ASR, PD and Kennecott all 
made money in the decade, all paid 
reasonable dividends, all maintained a 
secure current asset position. Despite 
having to play second fiddle to Phelps 
Dodge in the hearts of Wall Streeters, 
Kennecott’s first place on the record is 
irrefutable. Well above its nearest 
rival's, Kennecott’s pretax earnin 
ranged from an incredible 45% in 1947 
to a “low” of 20.9% two years earlier, 
which was still above American Smelt- 
ing’s 16.5% average. 

ASR, more heavily committed as a 
custom smelter than any other (it’s the 
world’s biggest), increased book value 
nearly three times as much as Phelps 
Dodge and returned most on its grow- 
ing investment. Anaconda, on_ the 
other hand, appreciated least, returned 
less than half as much on investment 
as Kennecott, despite a fractionally 
lower payout. But Anaconda sells at 
only 60% of stockholder’s equity, while 
Kennecott brings a whopping 153%. 

But Anaconda’s Chairman Cornelius 
Kelley can point to “block-caving” 
preparations in Montana (see Fores, 
Sept. 15, 1951, p. 18), the benefits of 
which are just beginning to be felt. 
And current appeal is increased by its 
coming plunge into aluminum redue- 
tion. 


SMOKE SCENE 

Last YEAR The American Tobacco 
Company took in $1,065,738,454 and 
became the first shag purveyor to run 
a year’s sales over a billion. But there 
was some question for whom Paul 
Hahn & Co. were working. Just $27.1 
million, 2.5% of the total take, went to 
shareholders; the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue got $575.1 million, or 54%. 

As Hahn’s annual report came off 
the press another government bureau 
—OPS—uncorked ceilings on cigaret 
prices. In 1952, despite a sales boost 
from 130,000,000,000 to 141,000,000,- 
000 smokes, the price fix had shaved 
Big Tobacco’s operating revenue by 
$1.4 million. Reason: AT’s king-size 
brands—Pall Mall and Herbert Tarey- 
ton—accounted for 42% of sales vs. 34% 
in 1951. Since-Hahn’s longies take 16% 
more tobacco than his standard-length 
Lucky Strike, AT’s margin per thousand 
cigarets shrunk from 59c to 56c. 

As OPS scissored the red tape, the 
margin-shrinking tendency of the kings 
was not lost on the rest of the indus- 
try. The most conservative price raises 
were announced by R. J. Reynolds, 
whose proportion of long-cigaret sales 
--2%—is the industry's smallest. Rey- 
uolds upped both 70-millimeter Camel 
and 85-millimeter Cavalier to $7.94 
vs. the old ceiling of $7.60. Fifth 
ranking Lorillard, whose line most 
closely resembles Reynolds’ (a stead- 
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condensed financial report 


EQUIPMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


The Company has mailed to all sh: -eholders as of February 16, 1953, a preliminary 
report containing the financial statements for the year ended December 31, 1952, 
certified by the company’s independent public accountants, Price Waterhouse & 
Co. The financial report and operating particulars presented here in condensed 
form have been prepared by the company from the more detailed certified financial 
statements. Copies of the preliminary report to shareholders are available upon 
request sent to the Secretary at the home office of the company at Buchanan, 


BALANCE SHEET + DECEMBER 31, 1952 




























ee ASSETS 
Michigan. CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY CURRENT ASSETS 
ees aS Rees eee cadhcdhdeseepeessociondéssecscgs $16,745,985 
ee ee NG, ooo ccods-tecececkcereesectcwceonens 11,274,432 
<< = Inventories—at lower of cost or market...............5+ ++ 22,798,825 
Prepaid expense and sundry debtors............-eeeeeee0- 267,851 $51,087,093 
PPT Bers o ccccvcccccccceddscscdenvescovdquecdéccceces 471,127 
LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, ETC............... $28,180,127 
Less—Depreciation and amortization............ pipe ene 11,781,968 16,398,159 
$67,956,379 
SALES, INCOME, AND OTHER PARTICULARS FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1952 AND 1951 
1952 1951 LIABILITIES 
eee Be hte ee as NT 131,814,889 $130,147, 
I Sess eee eee pan aa CURRENT LIABILITIES, including $10,000,000 of notes payable to 
ee + Stee taxes... r Lonidadbok TELE teens $ yey $ besten banks under revolving credit agreement ............2.-ceeeeeeeeeeees .. $22,582,228 
aon seeeeens , 5 , ’ 
waa 3%% NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual installments of $750,000 from 
nl RE... cs ccetncnwnsachwe eens $ 5,504,246 $ 5,276,726 1954 to 1965, inclusive, and balance on August 1, 1966). ..........-.++. 11,250,000 
DENDS PAID— CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS— 
Incash—Common stock—$3.50 and $3.00 per share Preferred 5% cumulative—par value $100 per share 
PM, +. sevesceevcecorseceebs $ 2,314,484 $ 1,885,222 | aig te aI Spaniel eet tie $ 1,792,600 
de comme erred stock— $5.00 per share. .....-...... .* 89, 163 Common—par value $20 per share (1,008,303 shares)... .. 20,166,060 
mn common stock — 50% and 25% stock dividend in Capital in excess of par value of shares..............-.05- 4,986,758 
fespective years to common shareholders............. 10,588,258 3,066,527 Earnings retained and used in the business.............--- 7,363,333 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS................. eae. \ $ 12,992,372 $ 5,041,379 “$34,308,751 
EARNINGS— per share of common stock outstanding (after Less—Treasury stock (17,244 shares of common at cost)...... 184,600 34,124,151 
, fividends paid to preferred shareholders)... ..........-- $5.46 $5.23° $67,956,379 
‘Adjusted for increased number of shares resulting from 1952 stock dividend. =——— 
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A is for Al 


Little Sue may not realize it, but every 
moment of the day Allied Chemical reaches 
into her life in just about everything she 
sees, tastes or touches . . . for Allied pro- 
vides almost every type of basic chemical 
used to make the necessities and comforts 
of American life. 

Today, Allied’s six great operating divi- 
sions produce more than 2000 of these 
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Coa! Tar Chemicals 





Chemicals Vital to American Progress 


and Plastic 


Road Materials 


Barrett Division 


icizers Roofing and 
Building Products, Bituminous 





lied Chemical 


essential chemicals. Tomorrow, their con- 
tribution to American life will be broad- 
ened still further through Allied’s creative 
research in many fields. 

Highlights of results of Allied Chemical’s 
operations last year and in the past decade 
are covered in our 1952 Annual Report. A 
copy will be sent on request to the Com- 
pany at 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. 4 


General Chemical Division 


Sulfuric and Other Commer- 
cial Acids, Alums, Phosphates, 
Sodium and Fluorine Com- 
pounds, Reagent and Labora- 
tory Chemicals, Insecticides 
and Fungicides ticals 





Dyestuffs and Food 
Industrial Intermediates, « 
thetic Detergents, Pharmac 
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SUMMARY OF 
ANNUAL REPORT 
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1952 1951 
Sales and operating revenues................. $490, 183,000 $502,027,000 
Profit on sale of securities.................... LEO...” i pksinee 
Interest, dividend and other receipts........... 4,382,000 4,882,000 
Total-receipts........:......... $496,539,000 $506,909,000 
Income before Federal taxes.................. $ 80,417,000 $106,708,000 
ila suse cwibiale bales «be sUiY 40,305,000 40,549,000 
Federal income and excess profits taxes......... 40,112,000 66,159,000 
es oa ciae Lidie c-tin.cet o% 12,409,000 12,731,000 
See ond Salaries PRid .... 5.5... sean 121,654,000 115,135,000 
Dividends paid Wee SIRT SES FO 1 ee en 26,569,000 26,569,000 
Per share of common stock— 
ET, SS Se a $4.55 $4.58 
le inn, edicts danas best ce s 5.93 8.91 
SE ee ee ee 3.00 3.00 





Dec. 31, 1952 


Dec. 31, 1951 











ee a Eee ee ee $548,106,000 $470,958,000 
it ite Biren btirire odie + dn epee 193,941,000 220,734,000 
Investments, Deferred Charges and Other Assets. 26,418,000 26,737,000 
ee ws ge aces huatene 70,709,000 92,871,000 
SIS ASTIN A OS ap a Se TE 50.600:000; © sels 
Depreciation and Other Reserves.............. 322,231,000 313,770,000 
Increased Cost of Replacements (surplus reserve ) 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus.................... 285,525,000 271,788,000 
Stockholders at end of year...............00.. 27,850 26,800 
AR A Pe eee 27,800 28,000 
Operations 


Sales in 1952 were approximately 2% below 
record level of 1951 due to adverse affect 
inearly months of 1952 of the decreased 
activity of a number of industries served 
by the Company and to the affect of the 
steel strike. Income for 1952 before Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes de- 
creased due to the decline in sales and to 
continued increase in hourly wage rates 


and to higher freight rates and other costs. figure. 





Anhydrc s Ammonia, Nitro- 
pee Solutions, Urea, Fertilizer 
Gteriais, Methanol, Formal- 


dehyde 
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Semet-Solvay Division 


Kon So; >» 
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Coke and By-Products, Coal, 
Gas Producing Apparatus, 
Wilputte Coke Ovens, Syn- 
thetic Wax and Other Poly- 
ethylene Products 





The reduction in income was largely offset 
by substantially lower Federal income and 
excess profits taxes due mainly to the fact 
that all of the decrease in income came out 
of the highest bracket, taxed at over 80%. 
Net income for 1952, which included profit 
after capital gains taxes on sales of mar- 
ketable securities of approximately 16 cents 
per share, was about 1% below the 1951 


Solvay Process Division 


SOLVAY 


VW 


Alkalies, Chlorine, Calcium 
Chloride, Ammonium and Po- 
tassium Compounds, Alkali 
Cleansers 





Construction 


Substantial progress was made on 
the Company's construction pro- 
gram during 1952 but completion of 
several major projects was delayed 
due to inability to obtain scarce al- 
loy steels and other critical mate- 
rials. With the easing of material. 
shortages, it is now expected that 
these projects will be completed in 
the near future. 

Gross additions to the property 
account in 1952 aggregated $87,- 
643,000 or nearly twice the 1951 
additions. Property retirements in 
1952 were $10,495,000. About 80% 
of the construction expenditures 
during the year were for expansion 
and new projects, the highest ratio 
in many years; substantial addi- 
tional expenditures on new develop- 
ments are anticipated. 

Major projects on which expendi- 
tures were made in 1952 include 
new plants to produce phthalic an- 
hydride, polyethylene wax, synthetic 
benzol, chlorine and aluminum 
fluoride, and expansion of facilities 
for production of soda ash, chlorine 
and caustic soda, synthetic phenol, 
coke and roofing materials, Con- 
struction was started on new plants 
for ammonia and urea, ethylene 
oxide and ethylene glycol, a high 
analysis fertilizer, and a new syn- 
thetic fiber of the polyamide 
(nylon ) type. 


Research and Development 


The emphasis on research is being 
continued and in 1952 the Com- 
pany’s research staffs were increased 
and additional facilities provided. 
An extension to a product applica- 
tion and technical service laboratory 
was completed and placed in service 
at Edgewater, N. J., and additional 
laboratory facilities were acquired 
near Philadelphia, Pa. for conduct- 
ing the research and pilot plant work 
formerly performed at a Philadel- 
phia plant. 

The Company is proceeding with 
commercialization of a number of 
new processes and products based 
on work of research staffs. Addi- 
tional developments are reaching 
pilot plant stage and Jit is expected 
that operating results in future years 
will show increasing benefits from 
the expanded research program. 


Investments and Securities 


During 1952 the Company sold 
some marketable securities; at the 
end of the year, items in the Mar- 
ketable Securities account, repre- 
senting all items owned by the Com- 
pany which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, had a book 
value of $20,554,693. Quoted mar- 
ket value at the end of the year was 
$60,870,202. 











-——LABOR RELATIONS 


The lighter side 


Not Promotable: Complaining that 
his wife’s promotion to forelady had 
gone to her head, Tom Brennan 
threatened to blow her employer's 
head off unless the latter demoted 
her to her old job at a machine. In 
court the next day the husband 
apologized and the employer agreed 
to the demotion “to keep peace in 
the family.” 


Job Security: Under Cuban law, 
once you've employed a man for six 
months, you can’t fire him except for 
some major reason like dishonesty, 
inefficiency or disobedience. A 
Cuban employer confides that “the 
way to get rid of a man is to bribe 
him with a lump-sum payment to 
quit or find him another, better job 
elsewhere.” 


Pleasant Dreams: A TV star com- 
plained to her audience that she had 
trouble getting to sleep, received 
among 5,000 suggested remedies, 
this one from a stenographer: “Just 
before bedtime put a picture of your 
boss on the wall and stick pins 
in it.” 

Revenge: During Chicago’s eleva- 
tor strike, elevator operators of the 
Field Building phoned manager 
Robert Carpenter in his 14th floor 
office to ask how they could get their 


pay checks, were told, “Walk 
right up!” 


Employee Relations: Communist 
Party secretary Elizabeth Furtseva 
complained to the party congress 
that in the Physics Institute of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, 102 
staff members are related to each 
other, claimed the situation made 
“self-criticism” rather difficult. 


Easy Money: Robert Clifford, of 
Sydney, Australia, applied for and 
got four different jobs. As soon as 
he was hired, he phoned each firm 
an anonymous tip that it had just 
added a Communist to its payroll. 
All four companies promptly fired 
Clifford, who collected from each 
one the customary week’s pay in 
lieu of notice. 


Tryout: At a recent open house 
held by John Hancock Insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass., the most 
popular spot in the building was 
“daddy's chair.” All kiddies wanted 
to see pop’s office and view the 





world from his 
roost. 

Dreadful Dis- 
ability: Two Fort 
Hood finance offi- 
cers whose hands 
always itched 
after they got 
through with their payday chores 
were told by medical officers that 
they were allergic to money. 





Lawrence Stessin 


Committed: The column in the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank’s 
Commentator which lists the names 
of employees who have become en- 
gaged to be married under the head- 
line “Promissory Notes.” 


New Ambition: A psychiatrist told 
a group of industrialists that the 
American ideal of success at any 
price is breeding neuroses, suggested 
they teach workers how to “fail 
gracefully.” 


Steam Room: Leo P. Bott, Jr., 
Chicago advertising firm, has set 
aside a small room called the “ire 
escape” where staff members can 
tear their hair, beat their heads 
against the wall and otherwise let 
loose with feelings aroused by, but 
best not displayed in, the presence 
of clients. 


Gag: Minneapolis - Honeywell’s 
Dayton office bought three-minute 
hourglass egg timers, put one at each 
salesman’s phone with a sign: “Let's 
keep the eggs soft-boiled—when the 
sand runs out so should you.” 


Very Happy Anniversary: Dicto- 
graph Products Corp. recently cele- 
brated its golden anniversary by tak- 
ing over 500 of its employees on a 
trip to Mexico City as guests of the 
company, showing them new prod- 
uct models, new sales programs. 


Naval Expansion: A new Navy 
regulation takes 62 words just to 
tell all Navy personnel “No hitch- 
hiking.” 


Hold Tight: A British firm of man- 
agement consultants has come up 
with a new system for evaluating 
job applicants which “involves mak- 
ing precise observations and nota- 
tions of movements of applicants 
during an interview and from the 
total picture discerning their per- 
sonality and suitability for different 
types of work.” 








ily gaining standard brand, Old 

plus a slow-moving king, Embassy), 
did likewise and priced both its offer. 
ings at $7.94. 

But Liggett & Myers, second only to 
American in the proportion of its king. 
size business (16%), took stemer 
measures. Although its standard Ches- 
terfield and slow-growing Fatima king 
were given a net price of $7.94, the 
king-size Chesterfield (which sold a 
record 8,500,000,000 units in its first 
six months) was tagged at $8.24. 
Morris followed the same pattern, fix- 
ing regular Philip Morris and Dunhill 
king at $7.94 and the month-old Philip 
Morris king at $8.24. For the two “big 
brother” kings, the 30c premium would 
be reflected in an extra penny a pack 
at retail. a 

Despite its contracted margin, Amer- 
ican Tobacco kept its sights on volume. 
Its twin kings were priced at $8.08, 
the standard Lucky Strike at $7.94. 
Paul Hahn hopes the premium of 9% 
—enough to cover about one-third the 
extra tobacco cost—is small enough for 
retailers to absorb. (Under OPS, the 
net premium on Pall Mall and Tarey- 
ton was 4c, was generally absorbed.) 

Although Liggett and Philip Morris 
couldn’t bring themselves to follow 
American’s close-to-the-vest price lead, 
they paid Big Tobacco the compliment 
of imitation late last month. Each 
brought out its No. 2 king (Liggett's 
Fatima, PM’s, Dunhill) in a cork-tipped 
version. Herbert Tareyton, which is 
Paul Hahn’s No. 2 king, has bobbed to 
second place among the kings and 
seventh among all.the brands, in a 
cork jacket. 


FAIR TRADE TEMPEST 


Georcia seceded all over again last 
month. What made it bug eut of the 
45-state fair trade “union” was the fine 
old name of Sherman; the Anti-Trust 
Act, that is. Because it conflicted with 
the Act, the Georgia Supreme Coutt 
torpedoed the State’s fair trade law. 

Legal eagles are not quite sure how 
to get fair trade back on Georgias 
rails. It may take a _constituti 
amendment. Whatever the approach, 
fair trade manufacturers will probat 
have to sweat out free competition 
until November, when the State Legis- 
lature reconvenes. 

Just before the judicial boom was 
lowered, the Bureau of Education 0 
Fair Trade flourished its roster of “co 
operating” merchants, claimed to have 
enlisted almost every important US. 
retailer. Those not in camp, it bugled, 
make up “a small but highly v 
minority.” In Georgia, at least, these 
rebels will be free to hustle for the 
Yankee dollar by cutting prices 
deeply and as vocally as they like. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Kar-Rak 


A bar for your car which keeps 
clothes freshly pressed. All-steel and 
rust-resistant, bar is installed in a mat- 
ter of seconds on binding, moulding or 


frame. No screws or tools are necessary. 
Rubber ends protect interior. Maker 
claims 32 garments or 100 pounds of 
clothes can be suspended at full length 
without obstructing rear view. Rubber 
dividers prevent slipping. (Melaire Dis- 
tributing Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.). 


Quicky 
Not a letter and not a post card, but 
an in-between missive for notes, thank 
yous, and general short cuts to long 


correspondence. Double postcard size, 
it folds in center so that top half tucks 
into slot in lower half. No glueing, no 
licking. Just seal, stamp and send. 
Available in assorted colors (House of 
Ideas, Racine, Wis.). 


ATLASPHERE 


World manipulation becomes a cinch 
and geography lessons a pleasure with 
his new 16-inch world globe, made of 
Vinylite plastic, supposedly tough, re- 
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silient, and durable enough to be used 
either as beach or basket ball. Globe 
can be deflated to fit pocket or drawer. 
World map, with names of countries, 
major cities, oceans, large rivers and 
lakes in large type, is reproduced in 
five colors (Bakelite Co., 260 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.). 


Swing’m Hard 
For the golfer who feels the need 
for warming up-practice balls for per- 
fecting those wood and iron shots. Said 


to be shape-retaining and made of 
strong plastic with that “click” feel on 
the impact. Practice in your back yard 
—a 10-yard drive equals 100 with a 
regular ball (P. G. B. Company, 703 
Thorpe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Scissor-All 


New indeed in the world of scissors 
—a pair “that will not do everything, 
but almost everything.” Embodies 
eighteen tools, among them regular 


od 
Ss 


scissors, button hole scissors, pipe 
tongs, cigar cutter, wire cutter, ruler, 
measure, nail file, screw driver, pen 
knife, glass cutter, tack hammer, and a 
cartridge extractor (Abbeon Supply 
Co., 179-15 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, 
N. Y.). 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner — of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a fulland peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—-TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe P.V.A. 


Fhe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


THIS BOOK 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how J may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 

Name 
Address 


City 
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What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILL 


How to Make a Will, by Parnell Callahan, ¢ 
attorney. 96-page book explains laws in all 48 

states. Shows why and how every person should 

make a will. How to protect your CAPITAL 

... Safeguard your ESTATE. Also—Real Estate 

Law, $1... Businessmen’s Law, Mail $1, each. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. B-70 
43 West (6th Street, New York t!, N. Y. 
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There's a keeling 






Lawes a feeling of confidence 
hovering over New Jersey, the Cross- 
roads of the East. It is brought about by 


the growth in population . . . by the ad- 
vent of new factories and new branch 
plants and new shopping centers . . . by 
the ‘installation of new research facilities 
for industry ... by the completion of im- 
proved highway facilities, such as the 
New Jersey Turnpike .. . by the develop- 
ment of new, greater industrial terminals 

. and by many other important activi- 
ties throughout the state. 





PUBLIC 





...AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
vY 





J 


gs 


Just as the young feel confident in 
the company of the older ones, the new 
industries in New Jersey grow apace 
with many of the long-established in- 
dustrial leaders who have been operating 


for generations at the Crossroads of the 
East. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company continues to play its part as a 
citizen of this great state, firmly con- 
vinced that New Jersey is a good place 
to live, work and play. 









36 


of Confidence | 


Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and gas ... and grows with New Jersey 
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1947 1948 50 1951 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
revision.* 


FACT AND COMMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 





west would like to see greater stability develop in our main 
commodity prices.” 

Mr. Cummings played a leading role in setting up the 
machinery for guaranteeing bank deposits, under the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance law. Incidentally, I, in common with 
many other old-fashioned folks, opposed this whole idea— 
showing how wrong we can be sometimes. I was convinced 
that it would be impractical to insure billions of bank 
deposits, that it would foster inefficient, careless, disaster- 
breeding bank management, particularly among _ institu- 
tions of secondary size. But by starting to protect only 
$2,500 deposits and by levying on all banks an ample 
charge, the program developed soundly, making it feasible 
to guarantee all accounts up to $10,000. Nobody today 
would dream of rescinding this legislation. Indeed, its 
existence on the statute books, backed by extremely gener- 
ous reserves, is vitally important assurance that no future 
financial panic will again force the closing of all banks 
with the catastrophic consequences the country suffered as 
an aftermath of the 1929 collapse. 

Other men of large affairs I’ve chatted with here are, on 
the whole, at least moderately optimistic. True, a few woe- 
fully predict that, when defense spending tapers off, a 
recession of some seriousness, not to say a depression, will 
set in. More widespread, however, is the reasoning that the 
Administration—and industry—should be able to cope with 


MI 


1952 


anything which may arise and keep this country on a 
rationally even keel. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The facts printed here (Feb. 15) regarding my unfor- 
tunate experiences on my railway journey to Florida have 
brought a deluge of letters, telephone calls, visits from 
railway representatives (see page 5). Happily, by nature, 
I am not a cantankerous old crab. All through my half- 
century writings for newspapers and magazines I have 
found more opportunities for commendation than condem- 
ration. Frankly, my experience has been that the over- 
whelming majority of businesses are honestly and honorably 
conducted, by men of exemplary integrity, and superior 
ability. 

Sometimes, however, it is salutary to publish unpleasant 
facts. It has proved so in this instance. We have received 
evidence galore that executives have bestirred themselves 
to make doubly sure that their railway systems do not fail 
to provide maximum, efficient service. It has been intimated 
that what was published here concerning what occurred 
on my trip to Florida will be cited in the training program 
of Pullman employees. 

My return trip, it affords me deep pleasure to report, 
was delightfully comfortable, with nothing but courtesy 
extended on every side, with notable efficiency on the part 
cf the dining-room steward, as well as the Pullman porter 
—this notwithstanding that powerful unions have too often 
deteriorated the attitude of members towards the public. 
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gussets @eeeemeeeR, 
.UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- 
field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. 
had comparative rises WARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other 
type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and_ sale—describes 

current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Views on various groups 


THIs ARTICLE continues from the 
March 1 issue my analysis of stocks by 
groups: 

LEATHER AND SHOES. 
mendations. 

Macuinery. Blaw-Knox and Bucy- 
rus-Erie look attractive on reactions. 

MERCHANDISING. Sears, Roebuck still 
attractive for long pull. (Last year's 
sales over $3 billion.) I rate Federated 
Dept. Stores as next best. For specula- 
tive purposes, Montgomery Ward is 
attractive, say, around 57. Very strong 
financially, and should benefit when 
the present 79-year-old chairman re- 
tires. 

Min1nc. Prefer the aluminum stocks, 
Aluminum Corp. of America, and U. S. 
Foil “B” (owns control of Reynolds 
Metals), for long pull. There are no 
bargains in this group. 

Movies. Are low; Paramount and 
American bSroadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres have speculative possibilities, 
because of their connection with tele- 
vision. 

NaturaL Gas. Good for long-pull 
growth. I prefer United Gas Corp. 


No recom- 











Business. The Company is a producer of manufac- 
tured abrasives. Its products include a wide variety 
of abrasive grains, bonded abrasives, coated abra- 
sives, high temperature refractories and non-metallic 
electric heating elements and resistors. 


selling stockholders. 


property taxes in Pennsylvania. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Vietor, Common, Dann & Co. 


This Identifying Statement is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus 
requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances 
of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained 
from such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


271,940 Shares 
The Carborundum Company 


Common Stock 
$5 Par Value 


Not a New Issue. The shares of Common Stock do 
not represent new financing by the Company. All 
of the proceeds from the sale thereof will go to 


Pennsylvania Tax Exemption. In the opinion 
of General Counsel for the Company, the Common 
Stock is exempt under present laws from personal 


Price $32.75 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


February 26, 1953 


Listing. The Company intends to make applica- 
tion for the listing of its Common Stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Outstanding Securities. The outstanding securi- 
ties of the Company at January 31, 1953 were: 
$10,000,000 3%4% Note due 1965 to be prepaid at 
the rate of not less than $1,000,000 annually com- 
mencing 1956; $1,000,000 334% Notes due 1956- 
1959 guaranteed by the Company but issued under 
a Bank Credit Agreement dated October 1, 1952 by 
The Carborundum Metals Company, Inc., a 91.5% 
owned consolidated subsidiary, pursuant to which 
an additional $500,000 has been borrowed since Jan- 
uary 31, 1953; £50,000 (about $140,000) borrowed 
by an English subsidiary from a. Norwegian subsidi- 
ary and guaranteed by the Company and 1,536,430 
shares of Common Stock ($5 par value). 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 





Please send me a copy of the prospectus Name 





relating to the Common Stock of The Address 





Carborundum Company. 






































OrFicE APPLIANCES. No recommen- 
dations. 

Ons. Leading stocks are good long. 
pull investments. This group made 
highs a year ago and has been in 
downtrend since. Lower prices are 
likely, before attractive price levels are 
reached, for new purchases. 

Paper. Champion Paper and Inter- 
national Paper appear attractive for 
long pull, but lower prices for the 
group are likely. 

Rarroaps. Earnings will be gener- 
ally good this year, but extensive rise 
has removed many rails from the attrac- 
tive list. My present favorites, West- 
ern Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco 
common and preferred, Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Great Northern 
preferred, Southern Ry. preferred. 

RamLway EQuipMENts. No recom- 
mendations. 

Russers. No recommendations. 

Suippinc. No recommendations, 

STEELS. In uncertain position; mod- 
erately lower prices possible. Prefer 
Bethlehem among the better-grade 
steels, and Republic and Sharon in the 
speculative group. 

Sucars. Suggest South Porto Rico 
Sugar in case of decline to 45-47. 

TextiLes. No recommendations. 

Tosaccos. With the recent removal 
of price controls and the expected ex- 
piration of the excess profits tax, in 
June, leading tobaccos appear in defin- 
ite rising market. My favorite is Rey- 
nolds, now 45, which I think might 
increase present $2 dividend to $8 
within a year, and sell around 55. Pur- 
chases on reactions strongly recom- 
mended. 

Urmities. Continue attractive for 
long-pull investment, and safest in case 
of stock market decline. American Tel. 
& Tel. yields 5.6%, is very attractive. 
Other favorites: Florida Power © 
Light, Pennsylvania Power & Light, 
Carolina Power ¢> Light, Middle South 
Utilities, Western Union have good 
speculative possibilities. 

MIscELLANEOvs. Continental Can 
attractive investment, also Colgate-Pal- 
molive-Peet. Brunswick-Balke good low- 
priced speculation, selling under net 
working capital per share. Removal of 
controls, etc., very bullish on this stock. 
Good possibilities of 50 per cent profit 
in stock. Now 19. 

I also desire to call special attention 
to what I consider an excellent oppor 
tunity for long-term capital gains, 
stock of The Penn Fruit Company 
(traded on the “Over-The-Counter 
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market). This company operates a | 


chain of 24 self-service food super- 
markets in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
and, since its inception in 1927, has 
firmly established its reputation for 
handling a wide variety of high-quality 
food products at competitive prices. 
The company has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in its emphasis on the freshness 
of its fruits and vegetables, and this 
in turn has attracted a large volume of 
business to other departments. 

Aggressive merchandising, together 
with a combination of larger-than- 
average stores, strategic locations and 
ample parking facilities, has enabled 
the company to achieve an impressive 
sales volume per store. This record is 
perhaps best illustrated by comparing 
the $1,000,000 sales of the average 
U. S. supermarket with the $3,000,000 
volume produced by its average Penn 
Fruit counterpart. 

Management’s success in this respect 
is demonstrated by the sales record. 
In 1946, with 11 stores in operation, 
sales amounted to $17,700,000. By 
1951, sales exceeded $53,000,000; and 
in 1952, sales reached $68,500,000, 
derived from 24 stores. Before the end 
of 1953, the company hopes to have 
four or possibly five additional super- 
markets in operation, and it is entirely 
possible that sales this year could well 
reach an annual rate of $100,000,000. 
Present plans call for supermarkets at 
Levittown, Pa., adjacent to the new 
U. S$. Steel Corporation Fairless Works, 
and in Allentown and Norristown, Pa. 
This is significant because it represents 
the first move in expanding from the 
Philadelphia area. 

The recent removal of price controls 
and the expected expiration of the ex- 
cess profits tax (in June), should en- 
able earnings to improve. Meanwhile 
the company has reached a point where 
non-recurring expenses, which have 
been a drag on earnings in recent 
years, should prove less burdensome. 

Finances are very strong with cur- 
rent assets of $6,400,000, current liabil- 
ities of $1,700,000 and working capital 
of $4,600,000. Capitalization is ex- 
tremely small. There are 37,660 shares 
of $2.30 dividend preferred, and 22,- 
686 shares of $3 dividend preferred, 
and only 421,941 shares of common. 

The stock is now around 19% and 
Pays 50c, which was supplemented by 
a 4% stock dividend last year. Com- 
pany’s directors, incidentally, have an- 
hounced their intention to continue the 
payment of an annual 4% stock divi- 
dend. { believe excellent possibilities 
for appreciation exist in this stock, for 
the long pull. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WANTED—$4.50 


Keep up with the over-the-counter securities 
market, largest and fastest growing U.S. invest- 
ment market. By investing only $4.50 you re- 
ceive for a full year OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, America’s Fastest 
Growing Financial Magazine. Pocket-sized, pub- 
lished monthly, OCSR is packed with indispens- 
able information for present or potential over-the- 
counter investors. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds of 
companies. Also latest details on new products, 
processes, facilities, mergers, and financing. Initial 
offerings section highlights growth companies 
offering their securities to the public for first 
time. ‘“‘Canadian Comment’ features oils and 
mines. ‘“‘Mutual Memos” provides comparative 
data on investment trusts. “Utility Notes” dis- 
cusses electric, natural gas and water companies. 
Timely and comprehensive features afford new 
perspective on vitalness and profit-potentials of 
unlisted securities. Finally, there’s a unique Free 
Literature Service for obtaining without charge 
latest broker reports on special situations. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR $4.50 TODAY TO 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains... 
OR active stocks... 
(Check which). 


No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 


Dept. 10F, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania San Francisco 4, California 























FREE 


To Serious-Minded 


Investors & Traders 





PORECASTING 
w TREND ANALYSIS 
eae 


This manual can help you 
solve your investment prob-} 
lems—or may guide you 
to a successful trading} 
program... | 
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Although it has been prepared primarily to furnish the basic market 

knowledge necessary for our own subscribers to take full advantage of 

the information in American Investors Service Reports, the manual goes far 

beyond that minimum requirement in providing fundamental stock market 

information never before made available to the general public. 

“Profits by Forecasting . . . ” gives you all information that can be made public about 

‘one of the most advanced technical market analysis methods of our tinie: 

1. Supply-Demand Projection—a method designed to forecast market moves. 

2. The Trend Oscillograph; how to use this market timing tool, that has helped 

etn | important intermediate-term market tops and bottoms, providing an im- 
check on the supply-demand projection technique—thus a double check 

by two independent et timing methods. 

3. Stock Selection. Details about the Relative Strength Measurement method of 

selecting individual stocks to outperform the averages. How industry groups are 

ranked in descending order of Relative Strength. 

4. In addition there are complete discussions on such subjects as: Definition 

and Classification of Market Trends—How To Make Use of Market Trend Inter- 

pretations—Upside and Downside Trading Volume vs. Price Movement Analysis— 

Short Selling—Principles of Diversification—Volatility and Volatility-Correlation— 

Things You Should Think About Before You Buy or Sell a Single Share of Stock. 


In short, this helpful MANUAL—packed with money-making, money-saving information and 
advice—is yours for the asking. Just check first box on coupon below. If you would like 
‘us also to include a 6-week trial subscription to American Investors Service Weekly Market 
Reports, place check mark in both boxes and enclose $5. All trial subscriptions are backed 
by our unconditional money refund guarantee. 





' American Investors Service, Larchmont, New York 
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() Please send me, without cost or obligation, the Manual described above. 
CL] I enclose $5.00 for a 6-week Trial Subscription to American Investors Service Reports. 
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Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


See the stocks listed below. 
Carrier, Pepsi Cola, Phelps Dodge, Climax Molyb 


A few like Boeing, 


are at new highs. Some of these appear near 
their top. They should be sold. Some that 
“look’”’ high may go much higher. They should be 
bought and held. You will recognize stocks like 
Am Cyanamid, Cities Service, Follansbee, at or 
near new lows. A few of these are in buy zones. 
Others may go much lower after brief recoveries. 
Avoid and switch. Also among the following 
stocks are long time dividend payers like Amerada 
and Inter Harvester and low price speculations 
that have not moved much or have moved down- 
ward like Blaw Knox, Celotex, Curtis Pub, Gen 
Alloys, Pan Am W Airways. Don’t be deceived. 
A few will stay inactive. However, many are 
behind-the-market, do-nothing “sleepers’’ primed 
a ee out for spectacular gains. How can YOU 
te 


Each market action analysis visually projects the 
trend. At a glance you can estimate each stock’s 
1953 bottom and top. That is why you can judge 
if the current price is in a safe profitable buy 
zone. With this visual yardstick, more accurate 
than earnings, yield and dividends alone, you can 
decide i diately which of the following issues 
should be bought, held or sold now. 





Allis Chalm Jones & Laugh Int T & Tel 
Boeing Tri-Continental Cons Edison 
Cities Serv Tri-C Warrants Household F 
Douglas Blaw Knox Phelps Dodge 
Am Cyanamid Catalin So Cal Edison 
rrier Celotex Amerada Pet 
Inter Harv Curtis Pub Climax Molyb 
Motor Prod Graham Paige Gen Alloys 
Newport Ind Follansbee Pan Am WA 
Pepsi Cola Gulf Mob &O North Am Av 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-3. Or send only $5 for series F-3 and four-week 
Trial Subscription, including unique MARKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide rating 425 
active issues, plus Booklet “A New Look Inside 
the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, '<. 


P. OC. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








FREE rnis rustication 


50 Stocks 


BABSON says SWITCH! 





RE are 400 active stocks on 
Babson’s Switch list. For a limited 
time only, BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it a switch list 
of 50 common stocks absolutely FREE. 
Your stocks may be on this list. 


FREE—Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


Send us a list of 7 stocks you own or 
intend to buy. We will teil you 
promptly whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so ACT NOW to get 
your 

(1) 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 

(2) BABSON'S 7-STOCK CHECK 


Write Today to Dept. F-123 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














FORBES subscribers families own 
an average of 1,821 shares of 
stock in 11.6 companies. 





MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical indications 


TRADING gyrations of the market dur- 
ing February did not provide any 
strong indication regarding probable 
direction of the intermediate trend. 
The temporary selling climax indica- 
tion of February 6 called for a mini- 
mum technical rally to the 285.50 level 
in the D-] industrial average. In the 
majority of cases this type of automatic 
snap-back from a climax indication has 
taken only two or three trading days. 
In this instance, helped by extremely 
favorable news of 50% margins and de- 
control of aluminum, copper, cigarette 
and other prices, the average reached 
an intra-day high of 285.95 three weeks 
after the climax. 

Previous experience with slow post- 
climax recoveries suggests the probabil- 
ity of another test of the climax lows. 
While waiting for further indications 
of the intermediate trend, I think it 
may be of some longer-range interest to 
point out that banking trends during 
the past year have indicated the proba- 
bility of a decline in the stock market 
during 1953 that should exceed 10 per 
cent in the industrial average. 

Perhaps the probability of at least 
a 10 per cent decline should be made 
contingent on the Federal Reserve 
authorities refraining from any major 
increase in Reserve Bank holdings of 
U.S. Government securities in 1953. 
Regardless of any possible effect upon 
the stock market, it will be interesting 
to watch how the Reserve authorities, 
operating under a new Administration 
in Washington, will handle a diver- 
gence in banking trends that in the 


past has always foreshadowed some 
decline in stock prices and general 
business activity. 

The divergence in question results 
from the fact that since June, 1951, all 
commercial banks outside of New York 
City were able to show an increase of 
more than $7 billion in their total in- 
vestment holdings while the New York 
City member banks reported a decline 
of $700,000,000 in their investments. 

A decline in the investments of all 
commercial banks started from a high 
point in January, 1950, and continued 
well into 1951. A large part of this 
decline was the result of an increase 
in reserve requirements early in 1951 
that forced the banks to liquidate in- 
vestments. An unusual feature of this 
operation was that the Federal Reserve 
authorities who decreed the increase 
in legal reserve requirements, at the 
same time helped the commercial 
banks meet this increase by adding $2 
billion to Reserve Bank holdings of 
U.S. Government securities. There was 
no such open market operation by the 
Reserve Banks when reserve requife- 
ments were increased in 1936-1937. 

In this connction, one of the most 
interesting aspects of the Federal Re- 
serve campaign to curb inflation dur- 
ing recent years is the fact that be- 
tween June, 1950, and December, 1952 
the Reserve Banks actually increased 
their holdings of U.S. Government 
securities by more than $6 billion. This 
assistance by the Reserve Banks repre- 
sents the only time they ever increased 
to any important extent their holdings 
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yt securities during a protracted major 


ie it helped materially to ewe |! PROFIT with these Valuable Aids 


hank credit conditions during the last ; 
two years and made it possible for all to SUCCESSFUL Inv e stin g! 
the commercial banks outside of New } 
York City to increase both loans and 
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 adlion pt se “1951 to Decem- * : “The Secrets of Professional Stock Selection” 


ber. 1952. As previously indicated, the Se This authoritative i0-page booklet strips away waste verbiage; 
> 


- outlines in clearcut, step-by-step form the fundamental invest- 
New York City member banks during Z ment procedure used by professionals to make maximum gains 


4 . in- CA over a period of time . . . a workable method that does not 
this period were forced to reduce i depend on interpretation of the averages or other stock move- 


vestments by $700,000,000. ments for its success. Saves tedious hours of market study 

by sorting out the pertinent from the mass of available mate- 

Banking history shows that there fils helps you gain confidence in your judgment and avoid 
were divergences in either loan or in- yt ie? - H wed =diet's 

: articular you are a busy executive, you wi nd “The Secrets 

vestment trends, with the New York of Professional Stock Selection’? valuable. In it is the brief hard 

banks reporting declines while outside core of a highly successful proven method—no useless information! 


i 3 It has helped many investors to greater profits with less risk . . . 
banks recorded increases, during the it can help you! 


second half of 1936, the first nine PLUS 4 Important Weekly Stock or Commodity Letters 


months of 1929, and during 1925-1926 Each week for 4 weeks, you will receive our fact-filled, up-to-the-minute Stock or Commodity 


é market declines in ex- letter (your choice of which). These timely, informative letters bring you seasoned 
and 1923 Stock investment advice based on the experience and judgment of half a century; keep you posted 
cess of 15 per cent followed or accom- on current conditions. 


panied all of these previous periods of SPECIAL FREE OFFER! For a limited time, you can, have both “The sSectets of 
: . . rofessional Stock Selection” and the next 4 Important Weekly Stock or Commodity Letters 
divergence, most of which were rela for just $15! If you fill cut the coupon now, we'll send you without cost a 36-page 
tively moderate compared with the booklet showing our forecasting method in action . . . also Gann’s unbelievably accurate 


king size diver gence since June 1951 1929 Forecast. It’s required reading for all alert investors! 
> . 
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=: 8 : Please rush me your special Double Offer and free booklet outiined above. 


ing trends is completely ignored by the Check for $15 is enclosed. My choice of letters is: () stock } commodity 
Federal Reserve authorities and also by 
the stock market and business activity 
during 1953 there would appear to be 
justification for concluding that this 
really is a New Era. 
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Ati REPORT AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
THE YEAR IN BRIEF COMPANY, INC. 





Sales rose slightly, establishing a record high of $7,622,249 
versus $7,547,627 in 1951. 


Federal and Excess Profits Taxes equalled $2.30 a share, 
more than double net earnings. 
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e Earnings were $1.07 per share compared with $1.15 in 1951. — 
Product sales prices remained unchanged despite a continued bcd 
rise in the costs of labor, materials, freight and fuel. — 
Dividend rate continued at $.55 per share. es 
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e The Company purchased a pyrophyllite mine—assuring 
its supply of this important raw material. 
1953 started with a 3-month backlog; prospects 
are for continued capacity production this year. 


Matcoto A. SCHWEIKER, President 


A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained from the Company’s office at Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Ir “the market” is “the averages,” 
right now it is giving us a few thrills. 
As measured by the D-J Industrials, it 
is locked into a trading range bounded 
by about 280 and 295. In the writer's 
opinion, the lower limits of this range 
are more likely to be violated over the 
near future than the upper limits, but 
the support at 265-270 looks pretty 
solid. 

The first week’s (to March 2) re- 
sponse to lower margins and decon- 
trols was a recovery of only about one- 
third of the losses from the early Janu- 
ary highs to the February lows. This 
is hardly impressive. 

Traditionally, June and July have 
been better months in the stock market 
than March and April. By May or 
June, we may know what will happen 
to taxes. 

But this is no time to get too bearish. 
It is hard for the market to go down 
when dividends are going up, and 
there is not much doubt that aggregate 
dollar dividend payments of American 
corporations will be higher in 1953 
than in 1952 or 1951. 

The oil industry may not increase 
dividends much, and total payments of 
petroleum companies even may be a 
little lower; but the steel, automobile, 
railroad, aircraft, utility and machine 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. §-13 
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STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins 
and special telegrams of Commodity 
Trend Service keep you informed on 
every futures market in both the 
U. S. and Canada, each trading 
recommendation also advises the ex- 
act price at which stop-loss orders 
should be placed. Can you afford to 
be without this “Insurance Policy’? 
Send for copies of current bulletins, 
free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 


























2 NEW MIRACLE STOCKS 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS? 


A Fifty-Point advance in Gen. Motors plus a 2-for-1 split followed our analysis of 
40 leading advisory services which then showed Gen. Motors the top-rated stock. 


Now 2 other issues vie for first place as prime favorites of the Experts ... one a 
fast-growing company with steady rise in gross revenues each year since 1938 .. . 
1952 earnings hit new high . . . 1953 should be even better . . . could easily double in 
price. Recommended by 11 services. The other company, world leader in field, has 


42-year dividend record—is growing so fast—1l1 services say “Buy this stock at 
Market.” 


A 3-year study proves that when 10 or more leading investment counselors agree 
on a stock—that stock soon begins a dynamic advance. 


Would you like our “inside” detailed report on these two No.1 stocks? It’s yours 
for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks trial subscription including weekly readers’ digest 
of advices of all leading advisory services and other important information. 
ee Se ee md ee yee Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 
BUVAL'S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. 0-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Report revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks with 
REE 4 weeks’ service. New subscribers only. 
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Higher dividends in 1953 


tool industries promise to pay more, 

The “Dow” now is selling at about 
11% times earnings to return a 5x 
yield compared with 15.7 times eam. 
ings to return 34% at the 1946 tops, 
18.5 times earnings to return 3.8% at 
the 1936 top; and 19.5 times earnings 
to return 2% at the 1928 top. 

Here is a list of some of the rail. 
roads which seem headed for higher 
dividends in 1953: Illinois Central, 
Rock Island, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Louisville & Nashville, Southern Rail- 
way, Nickel Plate, and probably South- 
ern Pacific. There is a possibility, too, 
of more than $3 on Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The D-J Rails appear to have a 
better chance of going through to a 
new top over the next few months than 
the D-] Industrials. 

How bullish are 50% margins? Prob- 
ably not bullish enough to make for 
any enthusiastic trading, but bullish 
enough to cause the volume of trading 
to increase considerably. There will be 
no rush to trade on margins, as I see 
it, partly because people have got out 
of the margin habit, and partly because 
the stock market happily does not have 
its old gambling type of “public.” 
More liberal loaning values, however, 
do make stocks essentially worth more 
simply because it gives them a higher 
collateral value. Do not lose sight of 
the fact that the announcement of 
lower margins was timed, purposely 
timed, to give it a minimum immediate 
stock price influence. It is my under- 
standing that the decision to lower 
margin requirements was made before 
the elections and postponed because 
of the November-December stock price 
flurry. The FRB did not want to add 
any zip to the post-election rise. 

What’s going on in the cigarette in- 
dustry is worthy of more than passing 
notice. The advent of the king-sized 
cigarette and the filter cigarette has 
taken much of the static out of brand 
competition, and the end of price con 
trols makes the industry able to pass 
on to smokers its higher leaf costs. 
American Tobacco and Liggett 
Myers would be my two best tobacco 
issues, with Lorillard (because of its 
aggressive work in king-sized and filter 
cigarettes) perhaps the best mor 
speculative cigarette issue. Lorillares 
disadvantage, of course, is that it costs 
the company more per pack to adver 
tise than the bigger competitors. Ex 
penditures have to be burdened 0 # 
smaller number of packages of cig 
ettes. 
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... Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, 
a major producer and finisher 


of die castings 


Continuing a growth program that calls for diver- 
sification of fields as well as expansion of facilities, 
National Lead Company now welcomes Doehler- 
Jarvis Corporation into its big and growing “Dutch 
Boy” family. 


Doehler-Jarvis has 8500 employees, and plants in 
Chicago, Ill., Grand Rapids, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, 
Batavia, N. Y., Pottstown, Pa. It produces compo- 
nent parts for automobiles and trucks, for household 
appliances, for all kinds of domestic, business, and 
industrial equipment, in fact. 


When incorporated in 1891, National Lead pro- 
duced only white lead. Today, it produces more than 
200 basic items and materials serving practically 
every major industry. It now has facilities in 41 of 
the 48 States, plus Canada, Mexico, and many other 
foreign countries. 


Its outstanding growth record has been and is 
predicated upon imaginative use of research to ‘ 
stimulate product development . . . and upon 
energetic expansion of existing facilities and 
addition of new ones. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 















Major products of 
National Lead Company 


For the Chemical Industry — 


acid concentrating plants and handling equip- 
ment, lead-lined pipe, valves and tanks. 


For the Construction and Maintenance 
Industries — 


red lead, traps and bends, lead pipe, solder, sheet 
lead and paints. 


For the Steel Industry — 


ferro titanium alloys, nickel, cobalt, refractories 
and iron ore. 


For the Petroleum Industry — 


oil well drilling materials, testing equipment and 
drilling techniques. 


For the Railroad Industry — 


journal bearings and other equipment for freight 
and passenger cars. 


For the Plastics Industry — 


stabilizers, gelling agents, titanium pigments 
and castor oil. 


For the Printing Industry — - 


type metals, printing base, ink pigments and 
other materials. 


For the Automotive Industry — 


bearing metals, storage battery plate metal and 
oxides, dies, solder and pigments for enamels. 


For the Paint Industry — 
mixed paints, lead and titanium pigments, oils 
and other paint materials. 


For the Electronics Industry — 


materials for television, radio and radar 
equipment. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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1970 CONDENSED 


STOCK 


REPORTS 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return “ad” and $2 for next five 
weekly copies FINANCIAL WORLD, 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 
page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our RATING 
on each stock so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you 
now own. 


Order Now and we will also send you 
copies of “191 Stocks Recently Selling 
40% to 79% BELOW 7-YEAR HIGHS” ; 
98 “NO-LOSS” Stocks of Companies 
That Never Showed a Deficit and Never 
Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 Years”; 
and “Ten Rules For Successful Invest- 
ing”. Or, send $20 for yearly subscrip- 
tion ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














FREE LIST 


1°%_ PAID ON 


4 INSURED 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


by Insured Savings and Loan Associations. Each 
account INSURED UP TO $10,000. For all 
types of individual, Partnership, Corporation, 
Credit Union, Institution, and Insurance - 
pany accounts. Preferred for Pension, Estate, 
pind & Escrow Funds, ete. No charge for our 
services. 


Ask for FREE Report #351 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 

















Dept. B52 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 


ete eeseeeeesessesssasssesasssssesusas, 


: SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 
° 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


® Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are te 
4 send me your Weekly Market Survey for 12 weeks, 
a Plus profit-taking points on any stocks that | now 
» hold among the 420 that you follow. 
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Some of the Automcbile Companies 
are doing surprisingly well with their 
profit margins in defense business, 
which is something to remember if you 
are pessimistic about 1953 automobile 
sales. Actually, most of the motor com- 
panies are not afraid of a more com- 
petitive automobile market this year; it 
is the profit-margin-fat automobile 
dealer who is worried. Dealers reluc- 
tantly face the idea of larger sales and 
smaller profits (due to more cars and 
less money in used cars), and their 
ideas should be weighed in the light 
of their plight. 


General Motors is expected to earn 
$8 or $9 a share and to pay $5 this 
year. Chrysler also should be able to 
earn and pay more. Nash-Kelvinator, 
previously mentioned in this column, 
easily might earn twice as much per 
share in 1953 as in 1952 and pay a 
higher dividend. Studebaker will not 
have as good a first quarter as some of 
the other companies because of a later 
model changeover; but second-quarter 
earnings should be excellent. Packard's 
production in the first two months was 
20,768 cars against 9,450 in the same 
months a year ago. 

On any weakness, I think Stude- 
baker is a very good stock to buy. It 
pays $3 and earned about $6 a share 
last year against $5.36 in 1951. In 
spite of perhaps a poor first-quarter 
start, I would think more than $6 is a 
good estimate for 1953. 

Some very confident projections of 
the future earning power of Columbia 
broadcasting System (around 40) are 
being made by people who ordinarily 
are conservative. It is contended that 
this company’s gross from television 
faces a most emphatic growth, and that 
the earnings of the tube division 
(fourth largest maker) is sure to ex- 
pand. The management’s comparative 
rerformance in the past has been most 
impressive. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool around 55, 
looks like a good value. The coming 
annual report for 1952 probably will 
show earnings of around $11 a share 
against $4 paid out in dividends last 
year. Conversion of all the preferred 
stock into common would dilute the 
common to some extent, but per share 
net even after this dilution would look 
high in relation to the present price of 
the shares. The company has a good 
line of products and usually enjoys 
above-average profit margins. 

There appears to be some long-pull 
accumulation in Colorado Interstate 
Gas, over-the-counter around 34, on 
the theory that larger gas deliveries and 
eventually a better rate situation is on 
the way. The stock looks like one in 
which the risk element is not especially 
large, although it may require a little 
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patience. The company owns natural 
gas pipe lines into Denver and sur 
rounding territory extending from the 
Texas Panhandle and the Hugoton 
fields. Present earning power probably 
is not far from $2 a share and the diyi- 
dend rate is $1.25. 

In the “growth” stock field, there is 
considerable long-range enthusiasm re- 
garding Emhart Manufacturing, Beryl- 
lium Corporation, Sprague Electric, 
Lincoln National Life, Kansas City 
Life, General Acceptance, Industrial 
Acceptance, Ventures and _ Falcon- 
bridge. 

In the past, this column has cav- 
tioned against too much optimism 
about what Steel Shares might do on 
good dividend and earnings news, The 
response of the group has been rather 
slow to a vast amount of good news. 
In this connection, it may be well to 
mention that what does not go up so 
much does not have to come down so 
much either. 

Later in the year, the steel industry 
probably will be operating at less than 
100% capacity, but it can do very well 
indeed, I think, on operations at 85% 
or 90% of capacity. The EPT (whether 
it expires or not) will not be working 
on lower earnings as much as it is on 
currently higher earnings, and _ the 
chances are that the older, less efficient 
capacity will be closed down first with 
the new efficient capacity operating 
longest. This is not intended as a bull- 
ish comment, but as an antidote for 
too much pessimism. Incidentally, all 
over the list the analyst runs into situa- 
tions on which he is not enthusiastic 
but regarding which he cannot be too 
bearish because the stocks already dis- 
count, to some extent, the less favor- 
able aspects of the situation which sur- 
rounds the companies they represent. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 


Ray D. Murphy, elected president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

Cecil M. Self, named president of the 
Norfolk & Southern Railway. 

Percy J. Ebbott, president of the 
Chase National Bank, elected a director 
of the New York Central Railroad. _ 

Joseph H. McConnell, elected pres 
dent of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
succeeding Edward H. Little, who be 
comes chairman of board and continues 
as chief executive officer. 

John D. Fennebresque, elected a di- 
rector of the Celanese Corporation 
America. 

George F. Maedel, elected president 
of R.C.A. Institutes, Inc. 
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ow To Make Money 
Make MORE Money 


B.C. FORBES & JOSEPH D. GOODMAN SHOW YOU HOW! 





14 PROFIT-PACKED 
SECTIONS 


1. Capital Building Through Stock 
Trading. 


. How Security Markets Function. 
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. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting 
Their Prices. 


. Preferred Stocks & Bonds—Their 
Advantages and Limitations. 
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. Interpreting the Market Action. 
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. Protecting Yourself Against Bear 
Markets. 


7. Reading Market Patterns. 
8. How to Select Stecks for Profit. 


9. How to Make Money in Bear 
Markets. 


10. Sources of Investment Information. 
ll. Reading the Financial Page. 


12. Stock Rights —- What They Are — 
What to Do With Them. 


13. The Professional Wisdom of Wall 
Street. 


14, Answers to Student Problems. 






ONLY 
$1.75 PER LESSON 


Hundreds of purchasers have paid the 
regular price of $100; found the lessons 
well worth many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can benefit, the 
complete 14-section course is bargain 
priced at $24.50 (only $1.75 per les- 
son); contains all the same basic ma- 
terial! But you must act fast. This 
offer is subject to withdrawal at any 
time. If you move quickly, this whole 
$100 course is yours for just $24.50— 
& saving of more than 75%. If sot 
Satisfied with the course, return it 
within 10 days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been lavished on 
this course. Nothing has been stinted. 
© spent 2 years preparing the course; 
We tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 years and 
t. Goodman’s 30 years of investment 
experience; interviewed outstanding 
Successful investors to give you their 
Most profitable investment methods. 


ACT NOW—Get the FORBES 
Stock Market Course that sold 
criginally for $100 for only 
$24.50—a clear saving of more 
than 75%. Mail coupon at right. 
Decide whether or not you will 
keep the course after examin- 


ing it for 10 days in your own 
ome! 
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Y probably know of people who are well off because of wise investments. 
Some started with only a oa hundred dollars and amassed enough money to 
acquire lovely homes, put children through college and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn’t due to luck. These investors studied and studied the 
stock market . . . evaluated its risks . . . delved into its secrets; unlocked much 
of its mystery ... learned the methods of successful investors. Soon they 
used these very same methods themselves .. . with excellent results. 


Few ‘folks realize the remarkable opportunities that expertly trained investors can 
discern at times in the stock market. Those who early invested even modest 
amounts in General Motors became so wealthy that they need never work 
again. The market-educated investor senses opportunities and grasps them. The 
unskilled investor passes them by. 


LET MARKET EXPERTS TEACH YOU 


Take the famous FORBES Stock Market Course at home, in your spare time. It 
should prove the most precious training you ever had. It will guide you step- 
by-step in 14 easy lessons to complete mastery of the subject. 


This Stock Market Course is edited by B. C. Forbes, publisher of FORBES Maga- 
zine, and Joseph D. Goodman, a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
prominent security analyst. Backed by all the fact-finding resources and research 
facilities of the 35-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Company, this Stock 
Market Course reveals tested methods that have made money again and again— 
can make money for YOU. 


TAKE YOUR TIME OR FINISH QUICKLY 


To satisfy the wishes of a large number of students, now, all 14 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can set your own pace. At the end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments and specific exercises. These develop the practices 
and observations so vital to stock market success. You test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and complete the training with final review and quiz. 





What you learn from a single lesson and apply to your investments may 
be a turning point in your fortunes ... should set in motion a chain of 
many successful transactions. 


Examine Entire Course for 10 Full Days At Our Risk— 
Money Back If You Are Not Completely Satisfied! 











1 
B. C. FORBES & SONS Publishing Co., Inc. - 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. : 
1 enclose $24.50 (add 3% on N.Y.C. orders) for complete ; 
14-lesson FORBES Stock Market Course. | may return it ; 
= within 10 days for full refund if it does not prove panes 1 
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WHAT'S AHEAD ? 


Ten reports a year by Edward R. Dewey 
(co-author Cycles — The Science of Prediction) 


sent to persons who contribute 
$10 a year to 


Foundation for the Study of Cycles 
9 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Also, as a “‘dividend,”’ a chart of various stock 
market cycles, projected to 1990. This projection, 
made in 1944, has worked amazingly well for eight 
years. You will want to see what it indicates for 
the future. Send $10 today. Ask for chart F3-1. 
Money back in full if not delighted with first 
report and pro-rata anytime thereafter. 














_RIDE TO A PROFIT 


1 WHEAT FUTURES! 


Be in the market all the time and on the right ‘ 


side for the long movements up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 2814c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY COMPANY 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 














STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 
author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver- 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX, 42, NORTH SYCAMORE 





LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 








ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 37%¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able March 20, 1953 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

March 10, 1953. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
February 17,1953. 


— MAKING PROFITS — 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 


At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 




















STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ Hy BIEL 


Returning to normal 


INDUSTRIAL production last month 
climbed to a new peacetime high for 
the sixth successive month. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index now stands 
at 239 after a steady and sharp ad- 
vance from last July's low of 193, 
when the nation’s economy was partly 
paralyzed by the stee] strike. The 
present level of industrial activity has 
been exceeded only in the fall of 1943 
under the impact of full-scale war pro- 
duction. 

No one should expect the present 
pace to be maintained indefinitely or 
be greatly disappointed if production 
should slacken a bit in the months to 
come. The steel industry, for instance, 
has just about made up for the produc- 
tion lost last summer, inventories have 
been replenished, and from now on 
steel output will be geared to current 
consumption which, while very high, 
may not require continued capacity 
production at the present rate of nearly 
120 million tons a year. Barring un- 
foreseen events, such as a major accel- 
eration of military activity in Korea or 
elsewhere, industrial production is 
likely to taper off soon, but the aver- 
age rate for the year 1953 should be 
higher than for any previous postwar 
year. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
wasting no time in guiding the nation 
back to a free economy. Everyone, of 
course, welcomes the removal of 
shackles which, by and large, had been 
an ineffective and unneeded bureau- 
cratic nuisance. However, the process 
is not entirely painless and those who 
have had the benefit of protection are 
quick to holler. The consumer is jubi- 
lant over lower prices for meat, but 
the cattle farmer complains bitterly; 
and the consumer cries “inflation” when 
the price of cigarettes goes up a penny 
a pack or rents are decontrolled. This 
conflict of interests is perfectly natural 
and one can only hope that the Govern- 
ment has sufficient stamina to resist the 
demands of organized pressure groups. 

It is high time that we discard the 
economic concept that it is the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to hold an umbrella 
over everybody, to protect the con- 
sumer, to assure a profitable price to 
all producers, and to guarantee a job at 
maximum wages to every worker. This 
“Statism” is alien to us and is as un- 
workable and illogical as the belief that 
you can have the cake and eat it, too. 
The Government’s function, in the 
field of economics, is to prevent the 
abuse of power, and to interfere with 
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the forces of the free market only if 
necessary in the interest of the entire 
nation. 

The investor should make it a def- 
nite principle never to take risks with- 
out adequate compensation. Most 
people never realized that there jg a 
risk in owning Government bonds, 
They are learning it now. The long. 
term U.S. Government 2%s of 1967/72 
have declined 12% points from their 
highs of a few years ago, that is equiy- 
alent to five years’ interest. 

For accepting this sort of risk the 
investor has received no compensation 
either in the form of potential capital 
gain or in the form of a liberal income. 
If one buys a speculative stock, Re- 
public Steel for instance, the not in- 
considerable risk is alleviated, and jus- 
tified, by a very high yield and the 
possibility of appreciation. Unless they 
are tax-exempt or convertible into 
stock, low-yielding -bonds have no 
place in an individual investor's port- 
folio. 

There is nothing unpatriotic about 
it. While a certain percentage of every 
investor's funds will have to be held 
in securities of that type, they must be 
“money safe.” He must avoid the risk 
of price declines such as occurred in 
high-grade bonds in recent years. That 
can be done by using U.S. Savings 
Bonds which are redeemable at any 
time at the holder’s option at a pre- 
determined price which precludes the 











BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION ( 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


period 
March 31, 1953) 
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COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of a 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable March -. 
31, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 13, 


1953. PHILIP KAPINAS 
March 2, 1953 Treasurer 
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CANADA 
DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 16, 1953. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 

on March 16, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 

mailed. 

Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


210th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 13, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1953. 
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CLT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. 1. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
Payable April 1, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 


C. JOHN KUHN, Treasurer 
February 26, 1953, 
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“LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
February 18, 1953 

The Board of Directors has decld 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
195. Company, payable on March 31, 
3, to stockholders of record at the close of 
mess on March 13, 1953. Checks will 


mailed 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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possibility of a loss. Or it can be done 
simply by placing such funds into a 
savings bank. 


At the present time, I prefer the 
24% interest paid by most savings 
banks to the 8% on the new U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds because it is not improb- 
able that interest rates by Savings 
Banks will be raised again, whereas 
the terms of savings bonds are not sub- 
ject to change. Some people are unduly 
yield-conscious.. They don’t realize that 
a %% differential on a $10,000 invest- 
ment means only $50 a year—before 
taxes. Emphasis should be placed on 
absolute safety of principal, not on 
small yield advantages which are rela- 
tively immaterial. 


Realizing that there was no excessive 
speculation to be curbed, the Federal 
Reserve Board last month finally re- 
duced margin requirements from 75% 
to 50%. There was no excuse for the 
severe limitation of the loan value of 
securities, and the move was long over- 
due. Lower margin requirements make 
stocks a more liquid, and therefore 
more desirable investment, and they 
also result in a substantial increase in 
potential buying power. This is im- 
portant not only for the speculator 
whose dollar now can carry 50% more 
in securities than before, but also for 
the income-seeking investor who can 
use a margin account as a means for 
boosting his rate of return. Depending 
on the rate of interest charged by the 
broker, an investor can obtain as much 
as a 12% return on a stock yielding 
§%. On an ultra-conservative stock like 
Detroit Edison, selling at 25, the yield 
can be upped from 5.6% to 7.2%, even 
if the broker charges as much as 4% 
interest. The higher the yield of a 
stock, the more advantageous is the 
use of margin accounts for income 
purposes. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dividend on 
First Preferred Stock 
At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today, a dividend of 87! 
cents per share, for the period January 
1, 1953 to March 31, 1953, was de- 
clared on the $3.50 Cumulative First 
Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 
1953, to holders of record at the close 
of business March 16, 1953. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., March 5, 1953 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents ashare onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1953, all pay- 
able on or before March 31, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 2, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 








PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


C..26 
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93rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c per share from net investment 
income, payable March 31 to stock 
of record March 11, 1953 
WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


























USF.&t. 


Baltimore 3, Md 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany today declared the regular 

uarterly dividend of fifty centsa 
share and also a stock dividend of 
ten per cent (10%), at the rate of one 
share of capital stock for each ten 
shares held. 

Both the cash dividend and the 
stock dividend are payable April 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 26, 1953. 


At the time that the stock divi- 
dend is issued, instructions will be 
given as to the method of handling 
any fractional shares to which a 
stockholder may be entitled. 


CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 








February 25, 1953 
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Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


44%2% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12'4 per 
share, payable April 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 6, 1953. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
March 6, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 


50 cents per share, payable March 
24, 1953, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1953. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 


jLANESE 


’ CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
) 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 


IE) 


Bey 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate ¢ Potash « Plant Foods « Chemicals 
industrial Minerals © Amino Products 


* 
Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 


Feb. 26, 1953, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
44th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per Share 


Both dividends are payable March 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 20, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 


CORPORATION 
161 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
February 20, 1953 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
February 19, 1953, a dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share was declared on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, payable March 31, 1953, to 
Common stockholders of record at the close of 


A cash distribution of One Dollar and business on March 2, 1953. 


Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a shcre has 
been declared today by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
March 31, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 3, 1953. 


The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share 
on the $4.375 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Corporation, 
payable March 15, 1953, to Pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at 





the close of business on March 2, 1953. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR., 
Secretary 





ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 














WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37 a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable April 1, 1953 to holders of record March 14, 1953. 


COMMON DIVIDEND — 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable April 1, 1953 to holders of record March 14, 1953. 

L. T. Melly, Treasurer 

475 Fifth Ave., New York City 

March 3, 1953 

















WALL STREET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


in this space, told Forses last week he 
had no intention of pulling out of US. 
Hoffman Machinery. At the same time 
Green is not tipping his hand on his 
Twentieth Century proxy campaign, 
He does say he is no opportunist, hay- 
ing been “in” TF for 10 years (present 
holdings: “$600,000 worth” or “gs 
many shares as Skouras himself has”), 
But he objects to Darryl Zanuck’s 17. 
year contract for $250,000 a year 
which has a non-terminable provision 
for 60% of basic salary in the event of 
illness. Another Green gripe: several 
board seats have been granted to big 
shareholder interests, but he is stil] 
seatless despite the fact that he’s been 
around longer than many of the 
directors. 





—_ 


Aviation dean 

It takes an ex-newspaperman turned 
Wall Streeter—even if he’s spent 
30 years on the Street—to focus clearly 
on the present and dish up the skept- 
icism. Aviation analyst John H. Lewis 
goes on record as failing to find any 
current reason for bullishness on airline 
or aircraft issues, though he admits the 
airlines are a growth industry. 

Chief yardstick for appraising net 
worth of an airline from the investor's 
viewpoint, says he, is the number of 
important traffic centers it touches. 
(Only a handful of cities produce the 
bulk of air revenue.) This means a line 
can operate with little government mail 
subsidy. In this category, he says, are 
the big four, Eastern, American, United 
and TWA. Next in importance he rates 
management. To provide good manage- 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
215th—— 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable Apri! 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record March 13, 1953 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 

\ Boston, Mass., February 16, 1953 / 
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THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
anp LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 223 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on “ 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Comp® 4 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, pay: 
able April 1, 1953, to holders of reoum 
at the close of business March 12, 1953. 
J. H. MICHAELIL 
February 25, 1953 Treasurer 


Forbes 
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ment, he says, airline executives must 
be on their toes in cost control, must 
have purchased equipment at low 

i and have low depreciation 
charges on their books. 

Lewis feels that the big airlines have 
achieved a possibility for stable earn- 
ings which did not exist six or seven 
years ago. Gross revenue for these lines 
jast year was up 10 to 15% above 1951 
and an equal increase is expected this 
year. But Lewis does not believe the 
lines can improve earnings, since labor 
costs have risen and so have deprecia- 
tion charges. Any drop in defense ex- 
penditures or the general business 
level, he points out, would not hit the 
lines as badly as in 46 and °47, since 
most have achieved more economic 
operation and since the CAB is apt to 
act more promptly to up mail subsidies 
when needed. American, with a 50% 
increase in coach capacity and $17 to 
$18 million in depreciation, is his 
favorite. 

Among aircraft makers, Lewis favors 
United for both peace and wartime 
engine potential, and Douglas and 
North American for their atomic energy 
development. He sours somewhat on 
the latter score because new develop- 
ments will necessarily render current 
equipment obsolete and because too 
little has been made public regarding 
atomic development to permit an evalu- 
ation of the worth of such advances. 
The aircraft makers he definitely groun- 
in the speculative category. 





Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1953. 

H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
March 2, 1953 


The Middle Gouth 





Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 








fe ELLIOTT Consany 





JR ANNE TOTES Poa, 


_The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 6234 cents a share on the out- 
standing 5 % Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
62% cents a share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, both 
payable April 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
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Southern California } 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS ¢ 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 175 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able March 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record March 5, 
1953. Checks will be mailed 
from the Compazy's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
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February 20, 1953 
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record at the close of business on March 23, 
1953. A quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share 
was declared on the outstanding Common 
Stock, payable March 31, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on March 


23, 1953. 
M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
February 25, 1953. 





TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share has been declared pay- 
able March 3lst to the stockholders of 
record March 10, 1953. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
_ Secretary 

















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividends 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clered the following quarterly dividends, 
each payable April 1, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1953: 


Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A 
Dividend of $1.3125 per share. 
Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 
Dividend of $1.25 per share. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Feb. 25, 1953 Treasurer 














March 15, 1953 











AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Chars sereet ders Now York 8. N.Y. 


PREFERRED DivipEND No. 179 
Common Divipenp No. 114 
Dividends of one dollar seventy five cents 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock and 
of twenty five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company have been 
declared, payable April 1, 1953, to holders of 
record at the close of business on March 13, 

1953. Transfer books will not be closed. 
CARL A. SUNDBERG 
February 26, 1953 Secretary 

















ROME CABLE 














ROME - NEW YORK 








56th Consecutive Dividend 














The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 56 for 
45 cents. of which 35 cents is reg- 
ular and 10 cents extra, per share 
on the Common Capital Stock of 
the Corporation, payable March 
27, 1953, to holders of record at 
the close of business on March 11, 





















































Joun H. Dyett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., March 4, 1953 







































Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record on 
March 6, 1953. 


J. E. IVINS, 
Sec . 































Dividend Notice 





The Board of Directors of The Arundel 
Corporation has this day (February 25, 
1953) declared 30 cents per share as 
a quarterly dividend on the no par 
value stock of the Corporation, issued 
and outstanding, payable on and after 
April 1, 1953, to the stockholders of 
record on the Corporation’s books at 
the close of business March 16, 1953. 


























MARSHALL G. NORRIS, Secretary. 




















THOUGHTS 





If men use their liberty in such a way 
as to surrender their liberty, are they 
thereafter any less the slaves? If people 
by plebiscite elect a man despot over 
them, do they remain free because the 
despotism was of their own making? 
Are the coercive edicts issued by him to 
be regarded as legitimate because they 
are the ultimate outcome of their own 
votes? 

—HERBERT SPENCER (1820-1903). 


The instruments of war can be manu- 
factured . . . human blood cannot be; 
and the lack of just one pint could mean 
the life of an American serviceman. 

—Gen. GEorGE C. MARSHALL. 


The prayer of each of us may well 
be: “Lord, give me the courage to 
change what can be changed; the 
patience to bear what cannot be 
changed; the wisdom to tell one from 
the other.” —FaTHER JAMES KELLER. 


Fear of God builds churches but love 
of God builds men. 
—L. O. WittiaMs, D.D. 


We find the instinct to shut out com- 
petition deep-rooted even among banks 
and corporations, among corner grocers 
and haberdasheries, among peanut ven- 
dors and shoeshine boys—and even 
among young ladies in search of a hus- 
band. —James A. FARLEY. 


The earth flourishes, or is overrun 
with noxious weeds and brambles, as 
we apply or withhold the cultivating 
hand. So fares it with the intellectual 
system of man. —Horace MAnn. 


I am the inferior of any man whose 
rights I trample underfoot. 
—Horace GREELEY. 


To live is to function. 
—JusticE OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Despise not little things. Life is made 
up of them. Moments are the golden 
sands of time. The nerve of a tooth, not 
so large as the finest cambric needl2, 
will sometimes drive a strong man to 
distraction. A mosquito can make an 
elephant mad. —Tue UPLIFT. 


I can give you a six-word formula 
for success: “Think things through— 
then follow through.” 

—Cap. Eppre RICKENBACKER. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


When we live habitually with the 
wicked, we become necessarily their 
victims or their disciples; on the con- 
trary, when we associate with the vir- 
tuous we form ourselves in imitation of 
their virtues, or at least lose, every day, 
something of our faults. —AGAPET. 


An angry man is again angry with 
himself when he returns to reason. 
—Pus.ius Syrus. 


Don’t be forecasting evil unless it is 
what you can guard against. Anxiety is 
good for nothing if we can’t turn it into 
a defense. —MEYERICK. 


There are but few proverbial sayings 
that are not true, for they are all drawn 
from experience itself, which is the 
mother of all sciences. _—CERVANTES. 


Nothing will ruin the country if the 
people themselves will undertake its 
safety; and nothing can save it if they 
leave that safety in any hands but 
their own. —DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A well-governed appetite is a great 
part of liberty. —SENECA. 


The habit of intemperance by men 
in office has occasioned more injury to 
the public, and more trouble to me, 
than all other causes; and, were I to 
commence my administration again, the 
first question I would ask respecting a 
candidate for office, would be, “Does 
he use ardent spirits?” —JEFFERSON. 


. . . Right with God, we are right 
with the rest of the world. Right with 
God, capital.and labor work in unity 
and harmony. Right with God, then 
husband and wife share and care to- 
gether. Right with God, then children 
become the source of sustaining life. 
Right with God, I can take the proper 
attitude toward my lower self. 

—C.inton C. Cox, D.D. 


Being a parent is a skill more deli. 
cate than being a concert violinist, 4 
parent plays a human thousand-stringe, 
instrument and what he or she 
plishes through that instrument is im. 
portant until the end of time. ; 

—Mrs. NUNLEY SNEDEGAR, 


In the mountains of truth you never 
climb in vain. ta) 
—FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 


The universe, as far as we can ob 
serve it, is a wonderful and i 
engine. .. . If we dramatize its life and 
conceive its spirit, we are filled L 
wonder, terror and amusement, so mag- 
nificent is that spirit. a 

—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


ii 
It is better to have a hen tomorrow 
than an egg today. -THomas Futter. 


The real price of everything is the 
toil and trouble of acquiring it. 
—ADAM SMITH. 


There is a burden of care in getting 
riches; fear in keeping them; temptation 
in using them; guilt in abusing them; 
sorrow in losing them; and a burden of 
account at last to be given concerning 
them. —M. Henry. 


No matter how widely you have trav- 
elled, you haven’t seen the world if you 
have failed to look into the human 
hearts that inhabit it. 

—Dona.p C. PEATTIE. 


If you want to be respected, be re- 
spectable. 

If you want to be liked, be likeable. 

If you want to be lovely, be lovable. 

If you want to be employed, be em- 
ployable. —Ws. J. H. BorTcKER. 


It is a sad thing to begin life with 
low conceptions of it. It may not be 
possible for a young man to measure 
life; but it is possible to say, I am re- 
solved to put life to its noblest and 
best use. —T. T. MUNGER. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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Two 


A Text... 


are better than one: because they 


have a good reward for their labor. For if 


they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but 


Sent in by William E. Clark, 
Cambridge, Md. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


woe to him that is alone when he falleth, 
for he hath not another to help him up. 


—Eccuesiastes 4:9-10 


——*” 
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Minute Men -— Radio-equipped squad cars and “Your 
Unseen Friend” speed police to the scene of a crime 


or accident, day and night. 


While the City Sleeps 





... both the police and “Your Unseen Friend” 
are wide-awake, protecting it from harm 


UICK and quiet as a cat, police 

radio car 15 takes off into 

» the dismal, rain-swept 
night. 

Up and down and across it goes, 

“fine-combing” the city’s dark, 

deserted-looking streets. Listening, 


always listening, for the dispatcher’s 
radio call. 


Strong and clear come these mes- 
Sages and they are made possible, in 
Part, by alloys with special and 
unique properties. Alloys made by 
combining certain metals in just the 
right proportions. 

One such metal is ‘220’® Nickel. 
his is an alloy with controlled trace 


elements. And when specially coated, 
it ‘“‘hatches’’ the electrons in the 
tubes that create and receive these 
radio beams. 


Another is Ni-Span C®. A vibrating 
reed made from this metal prevents 
“drift” from the station frequency— 
but to keep on the job, despite summer 
heat or winter cold, the reed’s vibra- 
tions must never vary. Ni-Span C 
keeps the set right on the beam. 


These Inco-developed Nickel alloys 
have been especially useful and 
important in communications. But 
for other fields, Inco research has 
“ferreted out” other Nickel alloys no 
less important and useful: alloys 


resistant to high heat; alloys resist- 
ant to sub-zero cold; new metals that 
put checks on corrosion or give last- 
ing beauty. 

In your everyday life, you’re 
seldom conscious of these Inco-devel- 
oped alloys ... although they mean 
a lot to your safety, your health, your 
comfort and convenience. 

.. . That is why Inco Nickel has 
come to be called ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend”. 

You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 646, New 
York 5, N. Y. © 1953, T.I. N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


ate, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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NOW...10 Months Scientific 
Evidence For Chesterfield 


MEDICAL SPECIALIST is making regular bi- 
monthly examinations of a group of people HN gigimell- Ohl Amal me LelibY 


from various walks of life. 45 percent of this Cigarette in Both Regular and 
group have smoked Chesterfield for an average 


of over ten years. King-Size 


After ten months, the medical specialist reports 
that he observed... 


no adverse effects on the nose, throat and 
sinuses of the group from smoking Chesterfield. 


MUCH MILDER 


CHESTERFIELD 1% 
ISBESTFOR YOU ee 


i) 


PRICE THAN ANY OTHER KING-SIZE CIGARETTE 
Copyright 1933, Locett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





